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a NATIONAL AFFALUS. public are not in possession of, and it would there- , British government fails at once to take decided un- 
. 7 fore be at least premature—perhaps unjust to cen-| equivocal measures to defend claims which are so 
te 2 “ae BR ESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. | in ve particular. m pict rd prwreert al = leat eee 
i. Be : : " HE OREGON QUESTION. ur worst anticipations | intention of detending. elay, li rec de- 
323, & The length of the x meet eo ali sufficiently Aer airs h be lized. Negotiati is aband : d.— lay in the Mexican congress, would be equivalent to 
ft ave been realize gotiation is abandone y 8 q 
124 & for by the importance and the variety of the . , : / - ; hes If England 
. C eee: Compromises have failed.—Arbitration is net even |an abandonment of their position. ngland con- 
and |B ics which were necessarily introduced. We have : he epill-not b i di 
eare eg 4 CAPTIONS at the heads of the prominent topics | 2!luded to, aad would not be acceded to if proposed. | cludes to fight for Oregon, she will not be apt to de- 
1, on fea place’ oe ol dvauainns caticcanid PT he style of the The last hope,—iudeed our only hope, procrastination, | !ay for us to prepare for the conflict. 
4 arg ie for the “ag lain, and unassuming aa the measures| 'S limited at farthest, in the president’s recommend- On the other hand, so long as this could be kept 
ales, Oe ad are sufficiently distinct, and scarcely | #tion, to the twelve months which, he considers the | an open question—so long as an issue could honora- 
vited jigg reeoumi veal or J : treaty of mutual occupancy, binds the parties to ob- | bly be postponed and war averted, by urging a paci- 
ntia. Ga jiabve to muse . : +t ig} Serve At the expiration of that period, at farthest, | fie course, a formidable party in this country urged 
: 654 9 @ Mexican mission. The very agreeable fact is tgs ; , : But th ; 
lack. fam d, that a minister plenipotentiary bas been | the president says:—‘Our rights in Oregon must ei- | the maintenance of such a policy. But the momen 
= 140 ” eee. at Mexico with 9: “A ower for adjust- ‘ther be abandoned, or firmly maintained. That that congress shall decide, as the president appears 
4 despatched to "eae os . ‘they cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of | to have decided, so far as depends upon the exec:'- 
‘here 7 so all matters in dispute between that republic and . . : . hall 
ithe Ba m6 A southwestern paper had intimated that|‘ 00th national honor and interest, is too clear to ad- |tive department,—that the country shall now as 
.— lh ‘ yer pt aE. A aa been despatched to| ‘ mit of doubt.” The obvious import of which is,|Sume exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of Ore- 
in di 3 sel encom el wien ane ore, bn hardly that either England or the United States must then gon, that moment all party divisions on the subject 
in di. Gg the Mexican ¢ i“ ih “ had been charged with so| Pack out of Oregon, or fight for it. terminate. This is a republican government, and 
“ ee ore ebheriyr h: a in so From the absolute silence of the message as to/ our people know what is due to the divisions of the 
‘ents | @ important a trust, without the fact having in some ‘3 1g po s ther love. Those who have oonesed 
Wine, i leaked out at Washington. Conjecture was | ®9Y adequate preparation on our part for an imme- | governmen piiahinpl ete tee 
whe amg wey oF ae litical circ] = che: @apitel seeking | diate conflict with so formidable a power as that of | most strenuously precipitating the country into such 
with fag bony tf oP ggaelbae aa be tg ony with the; Great Britain, we are bound to conclude that the; @ predicament, will be amongst the foremost to re- 
had | gy orsome iis wed i plewene with instructions in his| President verily believes thal that government will|coguise the true character of the predicament, and 
eRsee F duties, WAL phat ng wet a. etl ” not already {ot risk a war with us for Oregon,—and that not- to prepare for the new obligations it imposes. They 
nt the ef ) ket 7 m .. i: MW. Demet  "Phis was| Withstanding the positive declaration of the minis- will be found in the front rank of defence, as prompt 
and Bay eithia he. “nasis of the. Mon We si gk try, the parliament, and the public journals, that| as any who have been most eager to invite the fray, 
take [gm exactly as it should have been. We sincerely hope | | ili defend their claim, tl li nevertheless, | and will go as far towards calling out the full ener- 
' - , “ d they witl deiend their claim, they will nevertheless, oe 
piens- | Wi that the preliminaries of a lasting peace, based upon ; oa ‘gies of th icv to the Senilict 
must © bstantial interests of both republics, will have | when required to toe the mark, turn tail and leave | gles Of the country to the ° 
rhea ot jjusted and ratified, before the lecture which | the territory to us. We conclude that the president; [fF we are to fight,—the government organ was 
ve. — i vedas Pere has contidered it expedient to read must be under this impression, because, utherwise it right—‘‘aLL or OreGon, on None.” If ali hope of 
all be © ¢ otentates of Europe upon “balance of pow- | Seems to us impossible that he would not have | compromise is abandoned—if arbitration be out of 
eap. om” . Pall have had time to operate, either for good deemed it his duty to recommend immediate prepa-|the questioa—if the issue can no longer be post- 
ted— i for ill Time are mate mate ye promptitude rations for a serious conflict. Twelve months is a ‘poned—why then, we had better fight for all, than 
nitted Gig or tor whet ‘ a- | Short date for accomplishing what the occasivn would | for any thing less than all. 
eller, @ inthis negotiation, more depending upon its favora- | y 
‘than i ble issue, than it is proper to discuss at present,— | Call for. And not only Oregon— “all of Oregon,” but all of 
hand. Those motives are not less influential, and we hope | We hesitated not, a few weeks since, to express Canapa, and of Nova Scotia too, ought to be put 
“Band believe that they are not regarded as less influ apprehension that the chasacter and position of the into the scale, aye, and must de put Jat» the scale.— 
coy dential, than those which have induced the presi. | British government was not duly estimated here, in | lhe prize must be made something nearer worth 
sane Bint so earnestly to urge upon congress the imme-/ relation to the question. Their ministers are per. | fighting for. The stake should be accumulated to 
ina TB iiate | haps quite as liable to the impulse of public opinion | its full dimensions. Let it be understood on both 
s lost i AnnexaTion oF Texas. Upon the expediency as our executive. We verily believe that no minis. | Sides, that it 18 not merely a sterile strip of Arcuc 
load E or propriety of the course pursued by our goveru- !ter could hold his position one day, as such, that hunting ground that is to be won or lost in the issue. 
BH ment inviting Texas into the Union, there was much | would allow the United States thus pereinptorily to; The entire British possessions in North America 
Mis- ; ’ opini Parties divided and squab- ; back them off of a territory which they bave so long | Must be claimed the moment that another war with 
"@iiterence of opinion. Parties q ave s ng bI Noth Reet of th 
} Or. “bled manfully. The minority contested every inch | claimed and partially occupied, without fighting for Bagtand becomes inevitable. olning short o 18 
“@ of ground on the stump, at the hustings, in their) it. We believe that no minister would dare to incur | Will enable our government to carry on such a war. 
ship? journals, and in each branch of the legislature, up| such an odium, and that as sure as congress shall | Into this the quarrel would necessarily resolve itself, 
iend’ “Wl to the very last citadel, the United States senate.—| pass a bill for extending exclusive jurisdiction over | forthwith. 
about “ll When that was carried by the victorious party, the | the whole of Oregon, the British premier will resist How many years of sanguinary war—how many 
ined “Gil nation stood committed to Texas beyond retrieve; | the attempt, the British parliament will approve his | lives of “Christian men”—how many millions of the 
See further opposition to the measure was folly, if not| so doing, and the British people will applaud him for | people’s hard-earned money, it will cost to accom- 
‘ : @ vorse. From that moment nearly every impedi-| it, even to O’Connell, the Irish agitator. A British plish this—where that money is to come from—how 
~ "Zi ment to its consummation, ceased at once. Pubdiic| minister might procrastinate if our goveroment had | to raise it—these are ingredients that bel ng to the 
® opinion recognized Texas as one of the states, and | left tim that alternalive,—arbitration they would no | consideration of this subject, or we have entirely 
Con- “@@ tie sooner and easier the forms of the transfer cau | doubt gladly resort to, if our goveroment would ac- | mistaken its import. The next war that occurs be- 
‘sel Ti be avitled, the better for all of us. Let there be no! cede to it, even it they were sure the arbiter would ‘tween Great Britain and America will be decisive of 
erot “G long and idle debate about it in congress now. give us the whole territory, they would arbitrate.— | the fate of empires. Let no mao mistake thé indi- 
ure, | The prompt admission of Texas as a state, with They know (full well that a war with the United | cations of questions which will ve brought into the 
oi B® as prompt an adjustment of boundaries, as well as States would be a dangerous alternative for them.— | conflict. 
“ Gi of all other differences between us and Mexico,} They have no poneaes = subserve 4 =e war, mame  ° 
® upena basis on which they may repose for ages,| any way equivalent to what it would cost them.—- , , , 
s0° would be a gratifying coosummation indeed, and| Their teade, the best customer for their manufac. Met ba wan “hn wean 
ig o! GF would enable the rwo REPUBLICS of North America| tures, the source of supplies of cotton, nay of pro- eenina of daiialalieh Yeéuy tlie BRékiants oh hala 
1 5 at Europe svfecence in the affairs of | visions and bread stuffs, are but part of the price of mone P 8 
year gy look at European ttertes — , has arrived in the Eugenia. The Mexican congress 
nthe this continent with the mure contidence, self—assu-|a war with the United States, It is a desperate had’ authoriaed the government to open nageteations with 
ij m tance, and comity of interests. Considering the | throw. But we too have interests at stake,—com- “T United Bakes far eddadble be pete. 2 of all ques 
colle subject in this point of view, if there ia aay thing to| merce al sea,—a Customer ior our culton, our to- tions in dispute. The U. 8. hip dé A Cian 
the obje whi sident has said in his mes-| Dacco, our grain, flour, and provisions,—but what do : — ! hn Adams 
on ect lo. in. what the president Bas $e : | sail from Vera Cruz on the 8th inst. for Pensacola,— 
$5,- ’e i, refer :0, it is to his having go| all these weigh in the scale against the right and ti- | ; nol 
oy fi sage in relerence to Mexico, it is to hl ving 8 ‘ “ >| it was said she was waiting to convey a Mexican 
si0TY GH broadly stated what he considers aggravations on! tle of the ceuntry to Oregon, nerth of the Cojumbiai minister or commissioner fo the United Btates 
pugh their part, and measures amounting to something} Put the question to the people of this country to- The fadiate still eoatidie Uieie stedtes on the vil 
Ja’ Te very like retaliation, if not of intimidation, on our| morrow, and see how it would be decided? Piace lores fa Badehenaa ada Devan the 17th Oc. 
art, at the s ‘ment that a minister was on his| the popularity of any one of our prominent poiiti- | ‘9S Go's ce 
me Prt, at the same m ‘sye,|tover, in the latter place, they were attacked and 
| that @ way wit) pacific overtures. We stiould have con-| cians, or ol either of our parties upon that issue, ’ ; 
y pac age eatincatle Oh il] to the pole.— | outed by a detachment of soldiers. 
units | cluded that the principal part of the president's re-| and see how instantly they will veer to the pole. wh 
ol’; GMM marks relative to Mexico tad been prepared and in-| Let no mistake go abroad on this point. Whenever! Our latest advices are via Havanna, bringing Vera 
d in- serted in the message, with a view lo recommending | that issue comes, and the question is, to give up Cruz dates to the 6th Nov., furoished by the N. Y. 
The 4 declaration of war "and that on changing bis pur. | Oregon to the extent of the British demand, or fight Sun. “The Mexican congress had before them 
sacl pose to that of further negotiations, he had unfortu | for it, a fightis just as certainly at hand, as that| certain propositions said to have emanated from 
@ ately omitted to modify his expressions to that of a| that issue 1s made. We shall have no party divisions | the United States, and had also authorized the open- 
was lrank but a friendly rewonstrance, as being equally|on that point. John Bull is just as jealous of a| ing of negotiations, as before stated. ‘Phe proposi- 
)nta- elective, and more compatible with good feelings, | point of honor, as Brother Jonathan. He would tions from our government were said to be as follows: 
West and therefore imore acceptable to the government) jump over, dodge under, or avert a war for interest}1. ‘The Rio dei Norte to be the boundary.—2. An 
and people of Mexico, quite as consonantto the pub-| sake, but he will not back out, if the glove is there. indemnity of five millions of dollars.—3. Upper 
ates lic feeling and seif respect on our part—and more} We have our doubts, as heretojore expressed, whe |Califoruia to be ceded to the United States, as (ar 
D ju: likely to susooth the ¥ ay to an honorable peace.—| ther he will cegard the twelve month’s notice as ob- | down as the head of the gulf; the river Gila, which 
The There may. however, have oeen motives suifieient| figatory. If the intimations given in the president’s | empties into the Colorado of the west to be the boun- 
dical 0 influence the executive io preler the language aad | message be promptly tollowed up by acts of con- | da:y. We are assured that these propositions were 
choo! : gress agreeably to his recommendations, and the | discussed in the Mexican congress. 


dilitude of the message towards Mexico, which the 
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INDIAN JOURNAL. 

Porrowatamiges. A correspondent of the United 

States Gazette writes from Washington November 
25, 1845. 

Joseph R. Chandler, esq.—A council was held in 
this city to-day between the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the president for that purpose, gen. Gibson 
and major Andrews, and the chiefs and braves of 
the Pottowattamie Indians, a delegation of that tribe 
now in the city, at which 1 had the pleasure to be 
present. Councils had been held before, which had 
proved unsatisfactory to the Indians, who had called 
upon the president to take their leave; but at his re- 
quest they postponed their departure with a view to 
have another council, which took place to-day. 


After the delegation and the commissioners were 
seated, major Andrews read a talk to them, which 
was interpreted by a Mr. La Clerk, a half breed, 
who acted as one of the interpreters, there being 
two others, also half breeds. hen this was gone 
through, to each sentence of which the Indians as- 
sented by an “ugh! ugh!” after consulting together a 
little, Half-Day replied, and then Miamis, both with 
much energy and with graceful gesticulation, each 
sentence being interpreted as before. 


The Potowattamies, it will be recollected, were 
induced, twelve or thirteen years ago, to sell their 
lands in I}linots, near Chicago, to the United States, 
and accept a tract at and near Council Bluffs, on the 
Missouri river, where they were assured they should 
be forever unmolested, and be protected by the U. 
States against other Indians and against the intrusion 
of the whites. They were also to receive certain 
moneys, or rather a certain sum was to be invested 
for them, of which they were to receive the interest. 
Now, however, the United States are besetting them 
to give up their lands and homes again, and accept 
of another location among the Kansas, west of Mis- 
souri. The commiasioners’ talk to them was an offer 
for their lands in money, out of which was to be 
taken whatever their. new location might cost, the 
expense of removing them, and sundry other items. 
In reply, both Half Day, the orator, and Miamis, the 
principal chief, complained that the stipulations en- 
tered into with them at Chicago, when they sold 
their ancient lands had not been fulfilled. That they 
had been told that their money should be 2 good hen 
that would lay a good many eggs for them, and not 
having received any eggs, though they had looked 
for them year after year, they had come here to see 
what was the reason. When they made a bargain 
they always fulfilled it, and felt pleasant when their 
debis were paid; they now wanted their great father 
to pay his debt to them—it had all been put down 
by the white men in writing, and they could see it; 
they, (the Indians) need rot tell it, because their 
great father could see it in writing and knew it was 
so. They wanted this setiled first, and when that 
was done they would talk about the other business, 
selling or exchanging their present location. They 
wanted to know what had become of the hen, (their 
money), and her eggs (the interest) which had been 
promised them. . 

Poor Indians! thought I, there is no place of rest | 
for you. You are asked to move and go to a place 
far from the reach of the white man, when you are’ 
assured that you shal) remain undisturbed forever; 
but, in your own language, you but just get to your 
new home when the while man again appears, and 
asks you to move further. Where are you to find a 
permanent home? In the grave; and there only. They 
complain, and complain justly, if 1 am rightly in- 
formed of the nonfulfilment of the contract by which 
they gave up a large and valuable tract of country. 
They complain that the United States are profuse in 
their promises, but careless inthear fulfilment. They 
say that their ‘‘great father,” told them that his 
arms were long and strong, and that he would hold 
them to him thus—(suiting the action to the word), 
and Jet no one hurt them: but they find their limbs 
scratched with thorns and briers, (meaning the 
Sioux and other hostile-Indians), and that they cant 
go out without getting hurt. ‘They look round for 
the arms of their “great father” and cannot see 
them, and they come to know why he does not do as 
he promised. 

If thest Indians are incuced to sel! their present 
Jands and remove, there will be new and rich jobs 
for favorites, and already there are men watching, 
as hawks watch a chicken yard, for an opportunity 
to step in and get a share of the spoils, of which 
they are to be plundered. There are those here who 
live by despoiling the Red men, and have lived so 


NEBRASKA TERRITORY. There is every probability 
that a bill will pass during the present session of 
congress, for erecting a territorial government on the 
Nebraska. A bill having that object in view, was 
before the last congress as suggested and argued at 
considerable length in the annual report of the se- 
cretary of war. The secretary would appear to have 
been entirely in error in regard to the boundaries of 
the territory. His bill embraced a large portion of 
territory which the United States have by solemn 
treaties with the Indian tribes, guarantied to them 
forever. How near good faith to those tribes, some 
of whom have removed there in full faith in the 
solemn assurances of their great father the presi- 
dent, and kis agents. that they should enjoy their 
new homes, for which they bartered other and more 
valuable territory, without further molestation from 
the vicinity of the whites—how near the whites 
ought. in good faith to this engagement, to be allow. 
ed to approach this new hunting ground of the In- 
dian may be matter of discussion—but to trespass 
upon the boundaries embraced within the grants to 
the Indians is too manifestly wrong to dispute about. 
We are glad to learn from a communication in last 
Monday’s National Intelligencer, over the signature 
of *‘Joun Brown,” that all idea of such a trespass 
is abandoned, and that the bill which will be urged 
at the present session wil} be more respectful to our 
existing obligations. Mr. Brown says—The boun- 
daries of Nebraska territory, as they will be pro- 
posed at the approaching session, I understand, will 
embrace only the country between the 40th and 43d 
parallels of latitude, running westward from the 
Missouri river. If these be the boundaries, the emi- 
grated Indians will not be immediately disturbed, 
and the only question, as regards them, will be, 
whether we are bound in good faith not to permit 
any white settlement in any part of the country west 


take place before the close of the year 1846, each 
claimant will receive his portion of these 8 500,09 
francs, according to the amount of his claim. The 
dividends will of course be in proportion to the 
amount of the claim admitted; payment will be made 
in three per cent. stock, which need not be shaved 
by a broker. First rate merchants at Antwerp wil] 
discount them at the market value; and advise claim. 
ants to take the amount rather than wait till later jn 
the spring, when stocks of all description may de. 
cline on account of the scarcity of provisions. 
[U. S. Gazette Nov. 25, 
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New York Execrion Orriciat. Below are the Of. 
ficial Returns for Senators and Convention, from all the 
Counties in the State. 

Dist. SENATOR. ConvVENTION. 

1]. Bradish, W. Sanford, L. Ely, N. In favor. Aguinst, 
Kings 2298 323 1078 2072 1048 
N. York, 11,705 16,809 8610 10,740 6559 
Richmond, 436 669 143 194 405 
Total, 14,439 20,301 9831 
Sanford over Bradish 5862, 
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13,006 8012 








II. Warren. Smith. Abln. 
Dutchess, 4117 418) 5182 500 
Orange, 2489 3453 53 4681° 606 
Putnam, 436 969 966 119 
Queens, 1577 2039 592 974 
Rockland, 146 642 243 242 
Soffolk, 456 1285 906 418 
Sulivan, 962 1278 27 1973 339 
Ulster,’ 3093 23319 7 3572 «1103 
Wesichs’r, 2392 2763 7 1277 1346 
Total, 15,723 19.929 94 19,392 5647 


Smith’s over Warren 4206 Palen, (N.) 361. 
Ii]. Van Schoonhoven N chels 





and southwest of the Missouri river? I donot, at 
first blush, inclice to think the scheme objectionable 
on this ground. 

I understand thnt Mr. Douglass looks to a perma- 
nent road to Oregon, on the north side of the Platte 
or Nebraska river, leaving the Missouri at Bellevue, 
a trading post about twelve miles north of the mouth 
of the Nebraska. ‘Ihis is believed to be the best 


ments can be permitted without a violation of our 
faith to the emigrated Indians. 

The contemplated opening of this route renders a 
treaty with the Puttawatamie Indians, in the Council 
Bluffs sub-agency, (now represented in Washington), 
of considerable importance; as we ought in good 
faith to have those Indians out of the way, in a home 
south of the 40th parallel. 

We must also; before establishing the route, make 
treaties with the Ottoes and Missouries, the Omahas 
and the Pawnees, for cessions of at least small tracts 
of their lands. We have now the right of way, and 
emigrating companies have already taken that route 
to Oregon. 

Military posts will be necessary on the route—one 
at the Pawnee villages, one at the Forks of the Ne- 
braska, at Fort Laramie, a trading post in the open- 
ing of the South pass. 

The Indians above named, at least the Omahas 
and Ottoes, would be giad to sell a portion of their 
lands, as they have frequently applied to their agent 
on the subject within the last four years. Their 
destitute condition appeals strongly to our sympa- 
thies. The Pawnees might be averse to a treaty, but 
I think a skilful agent, whom they know and have 
confidence in, would be able to nogotiate with them 
{tis but just to Mr. Douglass,* to say that I un- 
derstand him to be in favor of strictly maintaining 
our good faith to the emigrated Indians, and of giv- 
ing them a delegate or delegates in congress. 


*Who has the bill in charge. 








Our Beveian cramms. Our Antwerp correspon- 


route, and is the only one on which white settle- | yy 


Albany, 5702 4492 72 7873 56% 
‘Columbia, 3961 2781 41 4799 893 
Delaware, 3290 2230 101 4537 247 
Greene, 1991 2498 12 3101 550 
Rensselaer, 5654 2958 131 6492 71 
Schenectady, i437 1210 20 1227 43] 
Schoharie, 2894 2677 63 2754 1240 
Total, 24,929 18,846 440 30,333 4300 


Van Scheonhoven over Nichols 6083. 
Hepkins. Yeung. 





Clinton, 1045 1439 323 2133 249 
Essex, 1842 1430 167 1616 437 
Franklin, 1211 1364 95 1798 40 
Fulton, 1423 1506 66 2383 167 
Hamilton, 83 214 261 20 
Herkimer, 1521 2706 621 4346 86 
Montgomery, 2383 =. 2378 75 3096 315 
Saratoga, 3916 = 3347 118 4418 304 
St. Lawrence,2518 3851 551 5611 328 
Warren, 928 1166 94 934 808 
Washington, 3558 2087 268 3392 193 

Total, 20,428 21,485 2,378 31,488 2,947 


Young over Hopkins 1060, 

V. Spencer. Walworth. 
Jefferson, 3567 4396 986 6397 1100 
Lewis, 1499 11338 205 1277 733 
Madison, 2444 2646 1290 4251 731 
Oneida, 5019. 4208—Ss«974 6155 =: 1709 
Oswego, 2618 2943 797 5495 59 
Otsego, 4190 3577 389 3365 «926 
Total, 19,337 18,908 4,641 27,870 5,313 


Spencer over Walworth 429. 
y Dana. Wheeler. 





dent, writing under date of the Ist instant, gives the | 
following as a postscript to his Jetter. It may be of | 
interest (o some of our readers:—“To avoid frequent | 
inquiries which have been made by American claim 
ants on the Belgian government, for damages caused 
by the fire in the entrepot of Antwerp, I would take 
the liberty of stating, that as far as their claims 
have been admitted, they will, as | am informed on) 
the best authority, be all settled and paid in Feb. | 
1846. The claims of the Philadelphia houses, (which 
have already been admitted), are included in this 
decision. Jt is of course understood that [ do not 
mean payment of the full amount claimed but only 


i 
; 
; 


for many years; men who would take from them ' pro rata of the whole sum appropriated by the cham- 





every thing they bave, and leave them and their 


bers, and the claims admitted as just. I will ex- 


children to starve, Without the compunction of con- Bsoo onde whole sum allowed by the chambers is 





science. Could ali the secrets of the Indian depart- 
ment be laid open to the public, it would a tale un- 
fold that could scarcely be credited. 


900,000 francs. A coimnission was. appointed to 
verify the valicity of the claims, and as svon as that 


commission will have finished its labors, which mast 





Allegany, 2731 2444 355 2340 1955 
sroome, 1766 1731 125 2020 615 
Cattaraugus, 1965 1948 352 1726 73 
Chemung, 852 1456 154 2060 83 
Chenango, 3394 3765 248 4169 245 
Livingston, 2440 1656 181 3623 241 
Steuben, 2215 3038 182 4636 253 
Tioga, 1167 ~ 1680 97 2077 155 
Tompkins, 2891 3022 337 4230 400 
Total, 19,424 20790 2,031 26,96) 4 630 
Wheeler over Dana 1366. 
Vil. Holley. Williams. 
Cayuga, 3688 3592 353 7101 117 
Cortland, 1810 1535 663 3677 173 
Onondaga, 4372 4821 736 8743 45 
Ontario, 3211 2591 346 5437 104 
| Seneca, 1453 =: 1855 136 2648 152 


625 4748 125 


Wayne, 3U34 = 3112 Z 
2869 be 


Yates, 1434 1616 137 
To‘al, 19,082 19,422 2,996 
Williams over Holley 370. 

VIL. Hard. Stoddard. 

Chautauque, 2739 1434 565 3575 146 





35,223 803 


Erie, 4311 2717 329 5440 225 
Genesee, 2288 1513 236 2868 206 
Monroe, 4931 3822 432 7113 420 
Niagara, 2507 2283 357 3293 217 
Orleans, 1803 1645 217 3257 105 
Wyoming, 1964 1237 254 2770 307 

Total, 20543 14.701 2,390 28,316 1631 


Haid over Stoddard 5342. 
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ist. 1. 14.4 
Distr 457 
Ill. 249% 
JV. 20.42 
V. 19,33 
VI. 19,4: 
VII. 19.0: 
VIII. 20,6: 
Total, 153.8% 
Loco Majo 


601 
*Native, T3é 
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President Geo 
Members. 7 


Mar 
George Evans 
Jona Fairfield 


Niw Ham 
Benjamin W, | 
Charles G. Au) 

Verm 
William Upha 
Samuel S. Phi 

Massacut 
Daniel Webste 
John Davis 

Ruope Is 
James F. Sian 
Albert C. Gree. 


CONNECT 
John M. Niles 
Jabez W. Hun 
New Y 

John A. Dix 
Daniel S. Dick 
New Je 
Jacob WW. Mili 
John L. Dayto 
PENNsy¥Lv 


Simon Camero, 
Daniel Sturgeo 
Detawa 
Thomas Clayto 
John M. Clayt 
Marv. 

James A. Pearce 
Reverdy Johnso 
ViRGIN 
William S. Ar 
Isuac S. Pennyt 
Nortu Cas 
Wille P. Man 
Wm. H. Hauyw. 
Sour Car 
John C. Calhow 
George McDuff 


Hi 

Dist. Marne. 
1. John F. Sea 
2. Robert P. Di 
3. Luther Sever 
4. John D. Met 
5. Cullen Sawi 
6. Hannibal H: 
7. Hezekiah W 
New Hamp. 
Moses Norris 
Mace Montlt 
James H. Jo 
(One vacane 
VERMo;: 

1. Solomon Foo 
2. Jacob Colla 
3. George P, ] 
4. Paul Dilline 
Massacuv: 

1. Robert C. } 
2. Daniel P K 
3. Amos Abbot 
4. Benjamin 4 
5. Charles Hue 
6. George Ash 
1, Julius Rock 
8. John Quine 
9. (Vacancy.) 
V. Joseph Grin 
Ruyope Is 

1, Henry Y. 
2. Lemuel H. 
Conne 

1. James Dizo 
2. Samuel D 


3, John A. Ra 
4. traman Sn 

‘Ew Y| 
1. John W. L 
-Hengy Sy 
- Wivtiam § 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Whig. Loco. Abl. & N. In favor, Against. 
pit. 14439 20,301 *9831 13,006 8012 
Il. 15723 19.929 +455 19 352 5647 
Ill. 24929 18,846 440 30 833 4300 
]V. 20.428 21.488 2378 31,488 2947 
y. 19,337 18,908 4641 27.870 5313 
VI. 19,424 20.790 2031 26 961 4630 
VII. 19.052 19,422 29956 35 223 803 
VIII. 20,643 14.701 2390 23,316 1631 
Total, 153.875 154385 25,162 213,034 33.283 
Loco Majority 510. Majority for Convention 179,- 
01 
O Native, +361 of them Nat ive. 
XX1Xth CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 


President Geo. M. Datxas, of Pa. V. Pres. U. States. 


Members. Term Expires. Members. Term Expires. 
Maltne. GEorGIA. 
George Evans 1847 John McP. Berrien 1847 
Juha Fairfield 1851 Walter T. Colquitt 1849 
Niw Hampsuire. ALABAMA. 
Benjamin W. Jenness [847 Dixon H. Lewis 18417 
Charles G. Atherton 1849 Arthur P. Bagby 1349 
VERMONT. Mississtppt. 
William Upham 1849 Joseph W. Chaimers 1847 
Samuel S. Philips 1851 Jesse Speight 1851 
MassacuvusertTs. OUISIANA. 
Daniel Webster 1847 Alecander Barrow 1347 
John Davis 1851 Henry Johnson 1849 
Ruope IsLanp ‘l ENNESSEE. 
James F. Simmons 1847 Spencer Jarnagin 1847 
Albert C. Green lo5l Hopkins L. Turney 1851 
CONNECTICUT. Kentucky. 
John M. Niles 18:9 James T'.. Morehead 1847 
Jabez W. Huntington 1851 John J. Crittenden 1849 
New YoRK. Ouro. 
John A. Dix 1847 William Allen 1849 
Daniel S. Dickinson 1851 Thomas Corwin 1851 
New Jersey. INDIANA. 
Jacob 17. Miller 1847 Ed A. Hannegan 1849 
John L. Dayton 1851 (One vacancy.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. ILuInoIs. 
Simon Cameron 1849 James Seinp!e 1847 
Daniel Sturgeon 1851 Sidney Breese 1849 
DeLaware. Missouri. 
Thomas Clayton 1847 Richard R. Atchison 1849 
John M. Clayton 1851 Thomas H Benton 1851 
MARYLAND. ARKANSAS. 
James A. Pearce 1819 Chester Axtiley 1847 
Reverdy Johnson 1851 Ambrose H. Sevier 1849 
VIRGINIA. Micuigan. 
William S. Archer 1817 Walliam Woodbridge 1847 
Isaac S. Pennybacker 1851 Lewis Cass 1851 
Norts CaRo_ina. F.Loripa. 
Wile P. Mangum 1847 David Levy 1851 
Wm. H. Haywood jr. 1649 James D. Westcott 185) 


Sourn CAROLINA. 
John C. Calhoun 
George McDuffie 


1347 
1349 





Whigs in Itulics, 24; Locos 
in Roman, 29; | ‘vacancy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Dist. Malne. 
1. John F. Scammon 
2. Robert P. Duulap 
3. Luther Severance 
4. John D. McCrate 
Cullen Sawielle 
. Hannibal Hamlin 
. Hezekiah Williams 
New Hampsnaire. 
Moses Norris, jr. 
Mace Moulton 
James H. Johnson 
(One vacancy.) 
VERMONT. 
. Solomon foot 
. Jacoh Cullamer 
. George P, Marsh 
. Paul Dillingham, jr. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
. Robert C. Winthrop 
. Daniel P King 
. Amos Abbot 
Benjamin Thompson 
Charles Hudson 
George Ashmun 
Julius Rockwell 
John Quincy Adams 


(Vacancy.) 

Joseph Grinnell 
Ryope IsLanp. 
Henry Y. Cranston 

Lemuel H. Arnold 
Connecticut. 

James Dizon 

Samuel D. Hubbard 


» John A. Rockwell 
Truman Smith 

New York. 
- John W. Lawrence 
Hengy | Seaman 
Wiiiiam S. Mi.ver 
Win. BR. Maclay 


ow 


Aare wre moron 
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Dist. 
. James Graham 

. Daniel M. Barringer 
. David 5S. R id 

. Alfred Dockery 

. James C. Dobbin 


DIODUVAwONK O'R GON OBnNtan ss who 


WHT WOE 


NortuH CAROLINA. 


James J. McKay 


. John R. J. Daniels 


Heury 3. Clarke 


. Asa Biggs 

' Sourn Carouina. 
. James A. Black 
. Richard F. Simpson 
. Jos. A| Woudward 
. A. D. Sims 
. Armistead Burt 


Isaac E. Holmes 


. R. Barnwell Rhett 


GEORGIA. - 


. Thomas Butler King 

. Seaborn Jones 

. (Vacancy ) 

. Hugh A Haralson 

. John H. Lumpkin 

. Howard Cobb 

. Alexander H. Stephens 
. Robert Toombs 


ALABAMA. 


. Samuel D. Dargin 


Henry W. Hilliard 


. William L. Yancey 
. Winter W. Payne 

. George 8. Houston 
. Reuben Chapman 

. Felix G. McConnell 


MssISsrPrt. 
Jacob Thompson 
Stephen Adams 
Robt. N. Roberts 
Jefferson Davis 

Louisiana. 


. John Stidel! 





—~ 





5. Tuos. M. Wooprurr 2. Bannon G Thibodeaur 
6. Wau. W. CampseL. 3. J. H. Harmonson 
7. Joseph H. Anderson 4. Isaac E. Morse 
8. Wm. W. Woodworth Onto. 
9. Archibald C. Niven 1. James J. Faran 
10. Samuel Gordon 2. F. A. Cunningham 
11. John F. Collin 3. Robert C. Schenck 
12. Richard P. Herrick 4. Joseph Vance 
13. Bradford R. Wood 5. William Sawyer 
14. Erastus D. Culver 6. Henry St. John 
15. Joseph Russell 7. Joseph J. McDowell 
16. Hugh White 8. Allen G. Thurman 
17. Charles S. Benton 9. Augustus f.. Perrill 
18. Preston King 10. Columbus Delano 
19. Orville Hungerford 11. Jacob Brinkerhoff 
20. Timothy Jenkins 12. Samuel F. Vinton 
21. Charles Goodyear 13. Isaac Parish 
22. Steplien Strong 14. Alexander Harper 
23. William J. Hough 15. Joseph Morris 
24. Horace Wheaton 16. John D. Cummins 
25. George Rathbun 17. George Fries 
26. Samuel 5. Eilsworth 18. D. A. Stark weather 
27. John De Mort 19. Daniel R Tilden 
28. Elias B. Holmes 20 Joshua R. Giddings 
29. Charles H. Curcoll 21. Joseph M. Root 
30. Martin Grover ENTUCKY. 
31. Abner Lewis 1. Linn Bovd 
32. William A. Mosely 2. John H. Mc Henry 
33. Albert Smith 3. Henry Grider 
34. Washington Hunt 4. Joshua F. Bell 
New Jersey. 5. Bryan R. Young 
1. James G. Hampton 6. John P. Martin 
2. George Sykes 7. Wm. P. Thomasson 
3. John Runk 8. Garrett Davis 
4. John Edsall 9. Andrew Trumbo 
5. William Wright 10. John W. Tivbatts 
PENNSYLYANIA. TENNESSEE. 
1. Lewis C. Levin 1. Andrew Jolinson 
2. Joseph R. Ingersoll 2. Wm M. Cocke 
3. Joun H. CampBe.Ly 3. John Crozier 
4. Charles J. Ingersoll 4. Alvan Cullom 
5. Jacob S. Yost 5. George W. Jones 
6. Jacob Erdman 6. Barclay Martin 
7. Abraham R. McIlvaine 7 Merredith P. Gentry 
8 John Strohm 8. (Vacancy) 
9. John Ritter 9. Lorenz» B. Chase 
10. Richard Brodhead, Jr. 10. Frederick P. Stanton 
11. Owen D Leib 11. Milton Brown 
12. David Wilmot INDIANA. 
13. James Pollock 1. Robert Dile Owen 
14. Alexander Ramsay 2. Thomas J. Henley 
15. Muses McLean 3. Thomas Smith 
16. Jaeies B ack 4. Caleb B Smith 
17. James Blanchard 5. Wm W. Wick 
18. Andrew Stewart 6. John W. Davis 
19. Henry D. Foster 7. Edw. W. McGaughey 
20 John H. Ewing 8 John Petit 
21. Cornelius Dur: agh 9. Charles W. Cathcart 
22. William S. Garvin 10 Audrew Ke:.nedy 
23. James Thompson ILLINOIs. 
24. Joseph Buffington 1. Robert Smith 
DELAWARE 2. John A. McClernand 
1. John W. Houston 3. Orlando B. Ficklin 
MaryLanp. 4. John Wentworth 
1. John G. Ohapman 5. Stephen A. Douglass 
2. Thornas Perry 6. Joseph P. Hoge 
3. Thomas W. Ligon 7. Edward D. Baker 
4. William F. Giles Missouri. 
5. Albert Constable James B. Bowlin 
6. Edward Long James H. Relie 


VIRGINIA. Sterling Price 


1. Archibald Atkinson John S. Phelps 

2. George C. Dromgoole Leonard H. Simms 
3. William M. Treadway _ _ ARKANSAS. 

4. Edward W. Hubard Archibald Yell! 

5. Shelton F. Leake MicuicaNn 

6. James A. Seddon L. Robert McClelland 
7. Thomas H. Bayly 2. John 8S. Chipman 
8. Robert M. T. Liunter 3. James B. Hunt 

9. John S. Pendleton Foripa. 
10. Henry Redinger Edward C Cabell 
Il. William ‘Taylor lowa. 

12. Augustus A. Chapman Augustus C. Dodge 
7 George W. Hopins W Isconsin. 


. Joseph Johnson Morgan L. Martin 
15. William G. Brown 


_ Whigs, in Lalics 76; Locos, in Roman, 149; Natives, 
in Smanu Caps, 6; Vacancies, 4. 








TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





Coin. There have been coined at the United States 
branch mint, at New Orleans from the Ist January to 
the 3lst of Octuber, 1845, Coins of the following de- 
nominations and avgregate value: 


Eagles, 43,500 
Half-Eagles, 37,000 
Haltf-Dollars, 1,660,000 
Dies, 230,000 
Value of Gold $626,000 Silver $853,- 

000—Total, $1,473,000 


The amount of coinage during the year 1843 was a 
little more than $3,000,000 over the amount above nam- 
ed, and during the year 1844 a little less than $3,000,000 
more than during the present year. The decreased a- 
mount of coinage is owing to the fact of the foreign ex- 
changes biting against New Orieans iu the early part of 
the season. 


~~ oe 


Kentucky Sratistics. From the forthcoming report 
of the second auditor, we have condensed the follw- 
ing table, which will prove interesting and instructive to 
every reader: [Frankford Commonwealth. 

TaBLE showing the aggregate amount and valuation of 
each item of taxation in Kentucky, and the aggregate 


amounts taxed on the several items, for the years 1844 
and 1845, 




















Great items of taxation. Valuation Valuation 
1845. 1844. 
17,879,143 acres of land, $109,991,650 
17,683,399 acres of land, $106,578,789 
24,995 town lots, 21,266,246 
24,069 town lota, 20,511,848 
183,742 total slaves, 52,372,139 
178,837 total slaves, 51,363,192 
358,567 horses and mares, 10,294,922 
353,535 horses and mares, 10,359,491 
21,277 mules, 684,504 
26,617 mules, 625,035 
2,169 jennies, 86,410 
2,054 jennies, 79,942 
435,956 cattle, 1,290,216 
421,397 cattie, 1,272,094 
2,493 stores, 6,363,359 
2,014 stor: a, 4,413,762 
Value under the equalization 
law, 26,138,715 
Value under the equalization 
law, 22,519,840 
Total, $228,488,161 $217,723,996 
Aggregate fares on general . 
and specific items _ S45. 1844. 
Tax on preceding “‘vreat items.” 
at 15 cents per $100. $342,732 24 $326 585 97 
Tax on carriages and barouch- 
es, $1 each, 2.784 00 2,756 00 
Tax on buggies, 50c. each, 731 50 632 00 
do on pianos, $1 each, 1,251 00 1,155 00 
do on gold spectacles, 59c. each, 474 50 434 50 
do on gold watches, $l each, 4,718 00 4.400 U0 
do on silver |. ver do., 50c. each, 1,203 50 1,116 00 
do on Auditor’s list, 5.230 79 5.453 30 
do on Clerks’ list, 816 51 1,084 99 
$360,042 04 $313617 76 
Increase of revenue, $16,424 23 


Average value of land in the whole State, 1845, $6 15 


Average value of land in the whole State, 1844, 6 03 
Increased average value, 12 
1845. 1844. 

Total white males over 21 years old, 134,340 127,931 
Total children betweea five and six- 

teen years old, 166,871 160 834 

Total slaves over 16 years old, 83,784 82,540 
Tota! stallions, jacks and bulls, (ag- 
gregate licenses for standing, for 

1844, $5,356, for 1845, $5,241,) 1,889 2,073 

Total tavern licenses, 355 292 


Topicco rrape oF Virginia. We find in Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine for November, a Romperative ta- 
bular statement of the tobacco trade of Virginia for the 
last ten years, showing the exports, Inspections ind 
stocks, for each year respectively, ending 30th Septem- 
ber, prepared by Charles F. Osborne, Esq., of this city. 
The exports for the last.year, it will be perceived, are 
the smallest of any of the years mentioned, and less than 
any previous year since the termination of the war in 
1815. We find it impossible to insert the table complete, 
showing the markets to which all the shipments were 
made; but the export to France and the Mediterranean 
is greatly more than last year, and to Bremen, Hollan 
and Antwerp, much less. ToGreat Britain, although 
the export weF fp was very moderate, this year it is a- 
gain diminished, and not a cargo has been sent forward 
to Cowes, and a market. Of the 6,525 hogsheads ex- 
ported to Great Bri‘ain this year, 4,300 hogeheade were 
stemmed tobacco, to which 1,500 hogsheads were made 
from Western leaf, and 1,000 hogsheads trom the leaf.of 
the crops inspected in 1843 and 184 ving only 1,800 
hogsheads of stemmed whbacco, made from the leaf of 
the crop inspected this year. The number of hhds. to- 
bacco inspected this year is 51,113 hhds.; of these, about 
3,500 hhds, reprised and re-inspected tobacco. Deduct- 
ing these 6,000 hhds. from the quantity returned, it — 
the yield of the crup grown in 1844, ‘about 45,900 hhds., 
which is nearly correct. In our opinion, very litle re- 
mains in the hands of planters, “Our stock,” says 
Mr. O, “is composed chiefly of inferior lugs and leaf. — 
Comparatively, there is but little good or fine tobacco re- 
maining on the market. Shippers hold but a smal! por. 
tion of the siock. The manufacturers, it is believed, 
hold more than usual at this season, as the crop wag par. 
ticularly well suited tu their demand, but the balk of the 
‘ohbaeeo now remaining in the warehouses, 18 of the crops 
of 1842 aud 1844, and generally of very interior quaijiy, 








and held by apeculators. The growing crop 18. various. 
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ly estimated. We think 40,000 hhds. may be calculated 
upon, and the quality as good as the average of the crops 
of Virginia. From the best information that we can ob- 
tain, the crop of tobacco made in the Western States 
will not exceed 70,000 hhds. Some estimates are far 
below this.” The following table exhibits the total in- 
epections in Virginia, in each year, from 1835 to 18465, 
the quantity exported, and the stock left on hand on tke 
Ist of October of each year, and likewise the quantities 
of stems shipped during the same period: 














Inspected ‘Total Exports. Stock. 
Years. Tobacco. Toba Per +s ._ Tobreco. 
1835, 47,520 25,871 2.251 15,801 
1836, 45.445 29,722 3,185 14,024 
1837, 36,291 18 991 4,332 10,474 
1838, 44,815 20,828 2,036 12,397 
1839, 28 502 18,729 4,031 4,896 
1840, 58.186 27,195 2,189 13,829 
1841, 56,141 34,442 6,074 8,719 
1842, 52.156 32,765 3,235 11,100 
1843, 56,785 36,236 2,000 13,420 
1844, 45,886 20,494 2,687 14,363 
1845, 51,113 17,705 3,182 22,050 
EUROPE. 





A correspondent of the United States Gazeite, 

writes from 
Antwerp, Nov. 1, 1845. 

Joseph R. Chandler, esq.— Dear sir: There is not 
a great deal of political news since ] last wrote you; 
but a vast quantity of commercial, which may fur- 
nish the text of my letter. Neither the British par- 
liament nor the French chambers are in session; 
Marshal Soult has not yet left Mr. Guizot in the 
lurch; Abd el-Kader is not yet before walls of Al- 
giers; the insurgents in the Romagna have not yet 
made the Pope prisoner; the King of Prussia has not 
yet given hia people a constitution; Raja Pashaw has 
not yet been executed; the second war in the Cau- 
casts has not yet commenced; Austria is not yet 
bankrupt; the Narvaez name not yet put down; 
the queen is not yet married; King Otho is not yet 
murdered; the Emperor of Russia has not yet given 
the order to venture on a new campaign in the Cau- 
casus; the Zollverein bas not yet agreed on an act of 
navigation; Denmark has not yet abolished the Sound 
dues; and yet. notwithstanding all this, there is news 


to communicate, which, though it may be purely of | 


a commercial character, may nevertheless very soon 
assume a political one. 

The principal facts are these: 

First—The potato crop in Ireland is almost a to- 
tal failure. 

Second—The wheat crop, not only in Ireland but 
in England, where it is not positively destroyed, is a 


es in former years. 
Third—The potato crop in Holland, Belgium, 
the by far greater portion of Germany, in Denmark, 
on the borders of the Black Sea, in Silesia, the 
Duchy of Posen, and in Russia, is generally bad. 
Fourth—The wheat crops throughout Germany are 
scanty, with the exception of a few small provinces 
in the south; consequently the corn magazines of 


Europe, the northern ports, will not be able to be! 


provided from that quarter. The crops in Poland 
and Russia are also insufficient and scanty, and even 
the borders of the Black Sea will noi serve as ma 
gazines of grain during the ensuing winter. At pre- 
sent the real amount of the distress is not yet per- 
ceived: in the spring will come the pinching time, 
when I am afraid there will hardly be enough left 
for seeds: what would be the consequence of a late 
spring, or a wet one with bad prospects or rich crops 
in 1846, it is impossible to guess; suffice it to say 
that, in that case, it would be impossible to prevent 
famine in many parts of Ireland, Scotland, Saxony, 
Poland, and Russia. 

“The Liberator” O’Connell,—so called apparent- 
ly because he does not liberate anybody,—treated 
his repealers at the meeting of the association on the 
29th ult., to a more miscellaneous tirade than usual. 
Havin ‘ ' 

Great Britain all that the English and Irish languages 
would permit, he went back to the past, and com- 
menced a warfare upon the statues which are to be 
erected in the new houses of parliament. Having 
first abused Cromwell and Lord Bacon to his satis- 
faction, he came to men of celebrity in another de- 
partment: and of these the first honored by his com- 
liments was Wyckliffle, of whom he said:— 

“Wyckliffe was the first man who introduced the 
doctrine denying the real presence in England, and 
he asserted that the sovereign forfeited his authority 
by the commission of one mortal sin—rather incon- 
venient for the monarchs of the present age. He 

ossessed none of the dignity which belonged to the 
Bing lish character, for he apostatized a second time, 


and returned to his curacy. What was the end? He 





(Hear, hear.) False to himself—faise to his coun- 
try—talse to his God. (Hear, hear.) They were 
about to give him a statue.” 

Next came John Knox, who was thus described: 

“John Knox, whom Dr. Johnson had called ‘the 
ruffian of the Reformation;” and certainly a more 
unmitigated ruffian never existed. (Cheers.) One 
of his principal works was against female sovereigns. 
He denounced that as the most hideous thing in the 
world. He (Mr. O°Connell) hoped that his statue 
would hold that work in its hands. Did her majesty 
really know of the fact? (Hear, hear.) But he did 
worse than that. He was the assassin of Cardinal 
Beaton. He was the principal actor in ‘the real 
gunpowder plot,” the murder of King Henry Darn- 
ley. They were really going to give that ruffian a 
statue. Why, there ought to be another erected 
next to itof Dick Turpin. (Cheers.)” 


rolls by your city—which extends nearly through 
the temperate zone, from north to south, and from 
the Rocky to the Alleghany Mountains, from west to 
east. 

If. That portion which stretches fromthe mouth 
of the Mississippi river along the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic ocean, and the chief productions of 
which are cotton and rice. 

Il]. That portion stretching from the Mississipp; 
river along the Gulf of Mexico to the Mexican line: 
and here I may be permitted to include Texas, which, 
though not yet formally admitted as a state, is des. 
tined, at no far distant period, to shine as a bright 
s'ar in the national galaxy. [Cheers.] 

The vast region comprehending these three diyj- 
sions, may justly be cajled the great agricultural por. 
tion of our Union; and as such it must ever predo. 
minate, Consider its climate, so various; its extent, 





Wesley was the next:— 

‘*Honest” Wesley was the next he would notice— 
a fellow who changed his religion half a dozen 
times, and each time left a memorandum “that iis 
last religion was the most damnable in the world.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) He absolutely ‘*excommu- 
nicated” a lady in South Carolina because she re 
fused to marry him. (Great laughter.) He (Mr. O’- 
Connell) thought she got off very cheap. (Cheers.) 
Having made several onslaughts of a similar char- 
acter against Wesley, the honorable member pro- 
ceeded to abuse the Wesleyan Methodists as a most 
bigoted but powerless body, with a Pope of their 
own, rejoicing in the euphonic name of Jabez Bunt- 
ing; (loud Jaughter), and enumerated the political 
exertions he had made in their behalf and the bad 
return he had received from them. Well, there they 
were—Wyckliffe, Wesley, and John Knox—a pretty 
trio, just fit to “polka” with Cromwell, Monk, and 
a certain gentleman in black of whom he had spoken 
at the Jast meeting. (Loud laughter.) 

And to close this list of worthies, O’Connell se- 
lected Queen Elizabeth, whom he described as an 
‘outrage on civilization and the sex to which she 


so vast; its soil, so fertile;—its products are every 
fruit and grain and vegetable belonging to a tempe- 
rate zone, and that in rich profusion and abundance. 
Nature has been munificent towards this favored 
region. Already has much been done in the onward 
progress of this country. Here ali the articles to 
clothe and feed mankind are produced, not only in 
sufficient abundance for our wants, and for that of 
the United States, but their supply demands the 
market of the world to consume. Cotton, breadstuffs, 
lead, sugar, tar, and turpentine, ginseng, and other 
articles too numerous to mention, all seek a market 
both at home and abroad. In a short time, also, 
your fertile vallies and extensive prairies wil! have 
undergone farther improvements and extension.— 


Your cotton and breadstuffs will have greatly in- 


creased in quantity, and at the same time Texas 
will have added greatly to the manufacture of su- 
ar. 

, The great question then, gentlemen, 1 now ap- 
proach. How shall we develope these great resources! — 
How shall we bring into active use the munificent 
gifts of nature here provided, whether on the sur- 
face or in the bowels of the earth? 





belonged.” and the “most profligate wretch that 
ever existed,” &c., &c. 








THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 





Fifteen states and territories were represented by 
five hundred and sixty-four delegates. 

Devecates Atrenpinc. The following is. the 
number of delegates from each of the 15 states re- 
presented: Kentucky 20, Arkansas 14, Missouri 34, 
Alabama 22, South Carolina 8, North Curolina 1, 





| Georgia 0, Illinois 21, Indiana 7, Iowa 4, Texas 3, 


failure because the crops are light and not as good | Mississippi 170, Tennessee 235, Virginia 5, Pennsy|- 


vania 3, Louisiana 16—Total 564. 

The convention assembled on the 12th ult. and pro- 
ceeded to informa}ly organize, E. J. Surexps in the 
chair, by appointing a committee to nominate offi- 
cers, &c. 

On the 13th the convention reassembled, the com- 
mittee reported, and in accordance with that report 
the following officers were unanimously named to 
preside over its deliberations. 

President—John C. Calhoun, of S. Carolina. 


Vice Presidentts—Dr. J. Overton, of Tennessee; 


Col. John Hanna, of Kentucky; Col. W. Strong, 
Arkansas; Gen. Roger Barton, Mississippi; Capt. 





said against the existing government of, 


fell dead as he was sayiug wass just al the elevation. ; try drained by the mighty stream whuse current 


H. H. Shreve, Missouri; Hon. O. T. Morgan, Loui 
‘giana; Maj. A. Black, South Carolina; General L. 
| White, Illinois; Dr. H. Snead, North Carolina; J 
)L Hawkins, Ohio; Hon. W. Burch, Indiana; Gen. 

A. C. Dodge, lowa; B. B. Minor, Virginia. 

Secretaries—C. T. M. Noland, Arkansas; J. Geo. 

Harris,, Tennessee; A. B. Chambers, Missouri; A. 


V.S. Lindsley, Tennessee; J. D. B. De Bow, South | 


Carolina; F. A. Lumsden, Louisiana, T. B. Drinker, 
Ohio. 

Marshals.—Gen. J. F. Farrington, Lewis C. Tre- 
zevant, and W. B. Morris. 

MR. CALHOUN’S ADDRESS. 

On being conducted to the chair Mr. Calhoun thus 
addressed the convention. 
Gentlemen of the convention: 

1 thank you for the honor you have conferred on 
me by calling me to preside over your delibera- 
tions. 

The object of the meeting, so far as I have learn- 
ed, is the development of the resources of the west 

and south. And, gentlemen, it is for you to deter 





developed, and also, how far the aid of the general 
government may be invoked to carry them out; and 
here, | trust, it may not be deemed improper to state 
my Own opinion on these points. 

The region occupied by the western and southern 
states is of vast extent. It may indeed be properly 
divided into three parts. 

1. The Mississippi Valley, that magnificent coun- 





/mine what they are, dy what means they can be besi! 





There ts one thing needful: that is, that you shall 
get a fair price for all your produce. This will make 
_ this region the garden of the world. Now, how will 
/you do this? There is but one course, viz: a com- 
|mensurate extension of your market. ‘ihis again 
| can be done only in one way. ‘I’hat is by a free and 
‘ready transit between this region and the several 
atates of the Union, and beyond that with the rest of 


‘the world. 


Here, gentlemen, | wouJd remark, I intend no em- 
bellishment. We have met for business purposes, 
and for such an end the present remarks | shal! en- 
deavor to make practical. 

How shall we eflect this cheap and perfect tran- 
sit for persons and merchandize? Gentlemen, na- 
ture has been eminently propitious to us. First, we 
have the mighty Mississippi and its tributaries. It 
will be your part to see that these shall be so aided 
by art, as togive the utmost facility for their navi- 
gation. How, then, shall your valley and the soutb- 
ern Atlantic cities be united? We have at present 
only a coasting voyage round the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. ‘This ought to be made secure in peace- 
ful times—more especially in eventof war. A war 
| would here produce the stoppage of an artery of our 
system; and inevitably end in the convulsion of comn- 
merce. Great though the natural advantages here 
'may be, much remains to be done. The great in- 
| pediment to be overcome is distance. From N. Or- 
| leans to Charleston, via Florida Point, is somewhere 
| about two thousand miles, and avery dangerous 
passage. The Florida Keys are fraught with dan- 
ger to the mariner; and long before commerce had 
attained its present state, the annual losses in this 
voyage amounted to not less than five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

This it may be true falls on insurance; but is not 
less a loss. From Memphis or from Nashville, the 
distance to Charleston is not less than two thousand 
three hundred miles, via Florida Point, with all its 
danger, while in a direct route across the country it 
is only about six hundred miles. A good railroad 
would be the means of accomplishing this journey 
in two days, the effect uf which in the rapid transit 
of persons and light merchandize will be of great 
importance. To effect this object, nature has beeo 
eminently munificent. On either side tie range of 
Alleghanies are vast and fertile plains: and bursting 
through these ranges, in convenient gaps, flow the 
|Cuinberland and Tennessee rivers. Lt so happens 
that from every direction there are natural openings 
through this lofty range, all meeting in the state of 
Georgia at a single point, Atlanta, in DeKalb coun 
ly. In every direction they tend to that point, hat- 
monizing all interests of all directions in that one 
spot, and iuieresting all parties in the farther exec” 
tion of each others’ views. ¥i 
I cannot here go inte detail as 1 could wise 
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Facts however will be presented to the considera- 
tion of the convention by a suitable committee for 
that purpose, which will dispense with the necessity 
of my going farther than a general allusion to this 
topic. 

T meg, in illustration, however, be permitted to 
say that at the outset of the construction of the 
Charleston and the Savannah railroads there was 
great jealousy of each other. Eventually however 
better counsels prevailed. The roads, by neeessity, 


wage 
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the Southern Atlantic states is a matter belonging to 
the general government; and requires attention in 
two points: 

ist. A more uninterrupted communication ve- 
tween the Mississippi river and the gulf by deepen- 
ing the bar at the Balize, so aa at all times to admit 
the passage of the largest vessels, and thus effect a 
more immediate junction of the ocean and river 
trade. 
2nd. Security in the event of war, not only by an 


met at Atlanta,in DeKalb county, Georgia, and} extensive naval station on the gulf, and the perma- 


from that point there is to both of those companies a 
mutual and joint interest in the farther prosecution 


nent occupation of those waters by a large naval 
force, but also by the speedy fortification of the Tor- 


to completion of a railroad to the Mississippi valley. | tugas. 


the Hiwassee Disirict, which of necessity goes to 
Atlanta. That from Nashville, theough Chattanooga, 
must pass to the same point. That from Memphis 
the same. From Grand Gulf or Vicksburg, the 
same. From N. Orleans, the same. And this shows | 
that instead of rivalry, we in truth are interested in’ 





These means will tend to keep open the present 
modes of transit between the southwestern and At- 
lantic states. 

There is another mode of inter-communication, 
however, wherein the intervention of the genera] 
government may be more than doubtful. I now al- 
lude to the railroad system. Now, government, | 


the execution of all. We all meet at one point, the; tontend, cannot create a railroad system, or any 


farther progress from which is mutual advantage and | 
interest to all. | 

I trust, gentlemen, a spirit will govern this assem- 
biy which wall remove all jealousy, if any may have | 


other system of internal improvements within any 
separate state; and grant that it had the power even 
then it would be in vain to look for any appropria- 
tion. Local appropriations, if I may use a vulgar 


existed, between divers interests—they are all one; expression, ace controlled and overruled by ‘‘log 
in reality. 1 hope to see harmony;—all aiding in all,' roiling,” and in illustration of the futility of the 
and rejoicing in doing so. | genera! government embarktng in any undertaking of 

In these remarks I do not cross the Mississippi the kind, I would state that already it has expended 
river to the newer region of country, for on tnis not less than seventeen millions of dollars therein, 
point am unprepared; but I firmly hope and be-| the whole of which at this time is not worth one mil- 


lieve there willbe no difficulty there. Their inter- | 
esis are ours. 

The systematic police of your streams, and their 
protection in war, will, it is true, afford great facili- , 
ty in the transit of persons and merchandize, and a'! 
ready market in one place if not another, even a 
market to every man’s door. But that is as yet but 
little. We must look to our connection with the| 
north, as well as amongst ourselves; and see that’ 
that connection shall be secure from danger of 
navigation as well as contingency of war. The! 
railroad system is the only sure and unterrupted | 
means of connection therewith, and that for the six | 
months in the year, whea, from opposite causes, 
either ice or drought, the ordinary channels of inland | 
navigation are closed. Besides great railroad coin- | 
munications, we must also connect the vallies of the , 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence rivers:—to effect! 
which, the Illinois river presents great natural ad- | 
vantages. Other links of connection now in pro- | 
gress will shortly be completed. The N.Y. & Erie, 
railroad—the Peunsylvania railroads—the Baltimore. 
railroad—the Chesapeake and Ohio canal—the James 
river and Kanawha railroad—and other companies 
pu-hing on their noble enterprizes to completion. | 


[Here the assembly was disturbed by the removal | 
of a drunken man. ] 

This then, gentlemen, brings us to a more delicate | 
quesiion—and that is, how fur we may invoke the aid’ 
of the general government? On this point, gentlemen, | 
1 am aware there is a diversity of opinion. It is 
well known that lam for a rigid construction of our' 
constitution. 1 will not, nay [ would scorn to take 
this occasion to pass opinion on topics belonging to | 
other halis than these—and here I would beg all to | 
act with forbearance. If general topics arise, let: 
every constitutional scruple be an untouched point. ' 
Your circular of last July, excluding subjects of po-' 
litical controversy, 1 read with pleasure on that ac-| 
count, Our genera) government, liowever, is one of 
limited powers. Its restrictions must be sacred, and. 
On thein depend the duration of our constitution and | 
our country. On their integrity depends the foud_ 
anticipation of the founders of our government that | 
for time to come it should far surpass all others. 

As to the improvement of the valley of the Mississippi 
—what, then, can the general government do? ‘The | 
invention of Fulton has, if I may be allowed the ex- | 
pression, turned the Mississippi river and its tributa- | 
ries into an inland sea, of equal importance in its’ 
navigation with Chesapeake or Delaware bay. I} 
believe it therefore to be a matter peculiarly within | 
the jurisdiction of the federal government, and de-| 
Serving in the highest degree of its police and pro-| 
tection. This is not a matter to be left to individual | 
States. [tis one of high national importance. We) 
may safely lay down as a rule, whieh it is presumed 
will be acceptable to all, that whatever can be done 
by individuals, they ought to accomplish; whatever 1s 


peculiarly within the province of states they should | 


effect; and whatever is essentially within the con- 
troi of the general government, it should accomplish. 
I believe the free and uninterrupted navigation of 
these inland seas (so to speak) is within the peculiar 
Province of the genera! government. (Great ap- 
Plause.y) But on these topics it were useless at pre- 
stat to go into detail. 

Again, the connection of the Mississippi valley with 


/000 invested in iron works. ‘There are at present 


lion of dollars. However, the government ought to 
subscribe to every work of internal improvemert in 
proportion to its ownership in lands to be benefitted 
thereby, just as individuals or corporate owners do.— 
This is no new idea to me, | once gave the casting 
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your valley with the southeastern states, but how you 
shall connect your valley with the Pacific ocean, 
and how, across the continent, you shall connect 
the commerce of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and thus control the transit of the products of the 
world. 

Let your moderation, harmony, and unanimity, 
gentlemen, set an example which shall hereafter 
have its effect in similar results, where we trust the 
deliberations of this convention will be duly respond- 
ed to. And may the results be such as to perpetuate 
and strengthen, if possible, by other indissoluble 
bonds that intimate connection which shall ever be 
our boast—that, as time shall last, we may ever con- 
tinue over the most prosperous regions of the world 


tthe UNITED STATES of America. 


Mr. Calhoun becoming very hoarse, was compel- 
led to close his remarks, notwithstanding repeated 
and prolonged calls to go on. 

After the inauguration of officers, the reports of 
various committees of the last convention were 
called for and read. Col. Gadsden presented a map 
of various railroad routes from the Mississippi east- 
ward. 

On Friday a motion was made to appoint a com~- 
mittee on the Cumberland road which was resisted 
by Mr. C. C. Clay, of Ala., and withdrawn. 

A committee on the warehousing system was ap- 
pointed. 


Mr. Gadsden presented for inspection a map show- 
ing every railroad proposed. Ordered to be left on 
the secretary’s table. 

A motion was made for the appointment of a com- 
mittee, to consist of one member from the states of 
Indiana, Lilinows, Missouri, and Arkansas, severally 
to consider of the propriety of constructing a milita- 
ry road from Vandalia, Illinois, to the Texan fron- 


vote in the chair, for the ship canal connection in | tier, and of the propriety of granting alternate sec- 


lilinois, on this principle. Now the government is a 


tions of land in the districts through which said road 


great landed proprietor in the new states. It ought | should pass, as a means of effecting this object.— 


to termiuate that ownership and transfer its manage- 
ment to the states allowing them thirty-three and 
one-third (a liberal allowance to be sure) per cent. 
for attending to it, the other sixty-six and two-thirds 
going to the general government, and connecting this 
at the same time with the graduation of their prices, 
so as to reduce their prices even to 25 cents per acre. 
This course, gentlemen, would be productive of a 
fund which might be appropriated to railroads or 
other works of benefit to the lands so owned. It 
might be applied by subscription with states or indi- 
viduals, to alternate sections of such improvement, 
all in the ratio of respective owernship. Such a 
course will have great effect on the improvement of 
the Mississippi valley and its connection with the 
Atlantic states. 


I now come to another point. [do not want to 
allude to the protective system, nor discuss the mer- 
its or demerits of a high or the present tariff. Nor 
do I desire at all to force my opinions on any gen- 
tleman present. But one subject may incidentally 
demand our consideration on one article of duty, 
which may perhaps be discussed, without entering 
into the province of legislative halls, and which has | 
an immediate bearing on the present topic. Indivi- 
duals may accomplish much by their subscriptions to 
public enterprize; but regard the expense of a rail- 
road at present prices. The usual T railroad iron, 
a8 imported into this country under the present tar- 
iff, costs not jess than $2,000 per mile for the duty. 
Now were this duty repealed, it would virtually 
operate as so much money actually subscribed to the 
completion of a road, Our own manufacturers can 
make such iron at from fifty-five to sixty dollars per 
ton. ‘This I have from the best authority, and from 
a gentlemon who at this time has not less than §300,- 


but two manufactories of railroad iron in this coun- 
try; but Lapprehend many will be induced to engage 
therein on terms which will produce an ample sup- 
ply, at a fair profit, on prices not to exceed seventy- 
five dollars per ton. I sincerely trust the tariff on 
railroad iron will be reduced. ‘The importance | 
of this subject will be duly considered by this as- 


Passed over, informally. 

Mr. of Illinois, offered a resolution that 
this convention only present to congress a recom- 
mendation of such works as shall come within the 
harmonious actioa of both political parties, and are 
strictly of national importance. 

In presenting this resolution, the gentleman offer- 
ed some remarks in support thereof, rather going . 
in extremis against certain work’ of national impor- 
tance as being local in their ¢haracter; and made 
some strictures on the expression in Mr. Calhoun’s 
opening address, calling the Mississppi river ‘fan in- 
land sea.” 

The president (Mr. Calhoun) rose and said: 

I wish it to be very distinctly understood that the 
power of the general government to construct roads 
&c., is limited to the purpose of defence of the con- 
federated states. There is an error in the common 
understanding of the words “national power” “‘gene- 
ral welfare.” The words are frequently misapplied. 
There is no “‘national power,” as applied to the ge- 
neral government, beyond what is expressed in the 
constitution. Weare, in our confederation, a con- 
geegation of nations, of sovereign states, and on that 
feature our system depends. When you say an ob- 
ject is of national importance, you mean it is of con- 
stitutional importance. If we had no constitution 
to bind us in one compact, there would not 
be what is commonly called the “general wel- 
fare.’? Now these things all come back on the ove 
grand feature, that we are several nations congre- 
gated in one compact. 

‘The general government cannot grant appropria- 
tions for jocal purposes not connected with national 
defence. But the Mississippi river and its naviga- 
ble branches are peculiarly an object within the 
range of their constitutional aid—it washes several 
of these sovereign states—and in that view it may 
truly be considered as much an inland sea as either 
the Chesapeake or Delaware bays. 

Local appropriations, it is true, gentlemen, are al- 
ways abused by what is commonly called ‘log roll- 
ing,’ and the result thereof is to be seen in the fact, 
which | stated yesterday, that the entire value of the 








sembly, and { shall be glad to hear any facts which 
gentlemen here shall be able to present, in the course 
of our future deliberations. 


' 
' 


works thus far completed by the general government 
‘in that manner at the expense of nearly seventeen 


| millions of dollars, is now reduced to about a million 


I have now passed, | believe, through all that we | of dollars. 


can ask of the general government, except one to- 
pic. We must look to a foreign as well asa home 
market. The present tariff is a barrier to the com- 
mand of the foreign market. But | recommend, 


The hails of congress, not the assembly here met, is 
the place for that discussion. 

ln conclusion, your position in point of country is 
truly remarkable for climate, fertility, and extent; 
but great as it now is, a more brilliant destiny awaits 
you. It will not be more than twenty years before 
you will be deliberating, not how you shall connect 





even if this be so, that we shall not battle this here. 


| | take the liberty, of making these remarks, that 
-{ may not be misunderstood. 
| The resolution of the gentleman from Illinois was 
| then adopted by a very large majority. 
The rest of the morning was occupied in filling 
vacancies in the various standing committees. 
Friday evening, Nov. 14th. 

On motion, Gen. Gaines was elected vice president 
on the part of the convention at large, and a com- 
mittee of three were appointed to wait on him and 
apprise him of his election, who reported that he 
would take his seat in the morning. 
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The committee on the military road through Ar- 


kansas, to the western frontier, submitted their re- the Memphis resolutions. 1 
rt, whieh was received and read, and referred to heretofore so devoted to Mr. Calhoun, held the foi- 
the committee on military and naval resources and lowing language on the 29th ult. 


Resclxed, That the subject of the continuation of 


defences of the west and south. | 
the national road through Ohio, Indiana, I}!inois, and | 


Missouri, be referred to the committee on military whole in an authentic shape. 
and naval defences and resources of the west and the resolutions which were adopted, and were de- 
i signed tosum up the measures approved by the body, 
On the third day committees were appointed to and given to the vag as the grand scheme of fu- 
, {ure western action. 
We give only the names of the chairman of each. |recommendations do we design now to remark— 
On the military and naval resources of the souih that which affects the action of the federal govern- 
and west—W. J. Barton, of Mississippi, chairman. | ment. 


soursh. 


take charge of the following subjects: 


On the Ohio River—Thomas J. Bingham, Penn- 
s\]vania. 

On the Westero Rivers—A. B. Chambers, of Mis- 
souri. 

On the Ship Canal to the Lakes—W. Walters, of 
I}linois. 

On Western Armory—Henry Eddy, of IIlirois. 

On Military, Arkansas Road—D. H. Bingham, of 
Pennsylvania. 

On Forts and Defences Iudian Frontier—A. G. 
Myers, of Arkansas. 

On Western Mails—M. B. Winchester, of Ten- 
nessee, 

On the Western Marine Hospital--D. W. Chris- 
tian, Mermphis. ; 

On Reclaiming Mississippi Lowlands—D. Craig- 
head, of Tennessee. 

On Agriculture—J. Pope, of Tennessee. 

On the railroad connection between the Mississip- 
pi River and the Southern Atlantic Ports—Robert- 
son Topp, of Tennessee. 

On Warehousing system—B. B. Minor, of Virgh- 
nia. 

During the day the committee on the Miiitary Ar- 
kansas Road made a report, recommending an ap- 
propriation of two hundred thousand dollars by the 
general government for this purpose; but their re- 
pert was referred to the committee on military de- 
ences. 

Dr. Shanks declined to present to the convention 
a report (which had been prepared by him as presi- 
dent of the convention in July last) in consequence 
of the able and lucid expositions of the objects of the 
convention, as set forth in the opening address of the 
president; but touched upon the importance of the 
improvement of the navigation of the western rivers 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Dr. Shank’s written report was accepted however, | 


and laid on the table. 


the controlling section of the confederacy, and every 
, year augments its preponderance. 


— Oe eee —— 











The southern press, however, take exception to 
The Charleston Mercury, 


Western Doines. We have foreborne to remark 
4 ana the proceedings of the recent convention at 
Memphis, till we could place before our readers the 
We publish to-day 


pon only one class of these 


The west now speaks with a voice of power—it is 


How vastly im- 
portant then,—since we are to be governed by the 
west, that we should know in season on what princi- 
ples this new dictator is disposed to wield the power | 
of the federal government. We have spoken of this | 
subject often before, and some time in advance of the | 
meeting of this convention, we commented on the | 
several projects of internal improvement, which the | 
western men had urged upon congress, and to which , 
their influence and vehement zeal were fast securing | 
its sanction. We dreaded that these schemes would | 
be urged in the convention and meet its approval.— | 
So it has turned out. We then treated these mea- | 
sures a8 unconstitutional and dangerous,-—we reiter- 
ate this opinion. If the federal government may do 
all that the resolutions of the convention propose, 
we can see no limit whatever to its power of engag- 
ing in internal improvements. Let us enumerate these 
measures. 


1. It is proposed that congress shall take under its | 
jurisdiction, the Mississippi river and all its naviga- | 
ble branches, with the duty of clearing them of all 
obstructions and making them safe highways for the 
transit of persons and produce. Hence, three- 








fourths of the navigable interior waters of the union 
| demand of the federal government anillimitable end- 
| less expenditure for their improvement and for the 
private advantage of their population. On what 
principle of law or justice are the other fourths to 
be excluded. Are not they too in the union,—a part 
| Of its national wealth, strength, and defence? 
‘governient can improve all the rivers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, it seems to us quite clear that it can 
| improve ali the rivers of the union. 


cost, deepen the mouth of the Mississippi, so that it 


The resolutions adopted by the convention will be ;can be entered by ships of the largest class. ‘The 


found on page 196 in our last. 


| purpose is to improve the entrance toa harbor. As 


he convention adjourned sine die on Saturday there are many other harbors that would be much : , 
T J y ‘safer and more frequented, if they could be perma. | come of the state, and the various sources of re 


night the 15th November. 


Tue Epirorsat Corrs of the west and south wer 
fully represented at the Memphis convention. The 


Memphis Enquirer says: ; 
The editorial corps. in addition to those mehtion- 


|nently deeper, we see nothing io this case to make 


ita rule by itself, and we conclude that if congress | 


can appropriate money for this, it can generelly re- 
|ipove the bars at the mouth of navigable rivers. 

| 3. It is proposed that congress shall protect the 
city of St. Louis against a threatened change in the 


ed in our last, we have ascertained thatthere isnow channel of the Mississippi. The supposed change 
in our city of the editorial fraternity, B. B. Minor, would injure the piace; dimimish the value of pro- 
of the Southern Literary Messenger, J. D. B. De ' perty in it, and perhaps render it necessary to build 


Bow, late of the Southern Quarterly Review and 


; the business part of it on a new foundation. If the 


| “ rcial Review” soon | goy t de ‘this. .it.ean. nramaria 
proprietor of the New zom me government can Go this, it can properly take under 
to be started in New Orleans, T. B. Drinker, of the }its care every city of the union, and see that they 


Cincinnati Union, W. H. Hurst of the Southern [n- 
telligencer, R. L. Sanders, of the New Orleans Bee, 


Wm. Walters, of the Illinois State Register, T. A. | 


|suffer no loss from the waywardness of their rivers 
or the inroads of the sea. 
4. It is proposed that congress shall construct a 


S. Doniphan, of the Natchez Free Trader, Charles | ship canal from lake Michigan to the navigable wa- 


Cist, of the Cincinnati Advertiser, Robert Patterson, ‘ters of the Hiinois river. 


The object is to counect 


of the Concordia Intelligencer, G. W. Weissinger, ; sections of the country not connected by nature, and 
of the Louisville Journal, A. H. Arthur, of the! 59 render the transit of persons und property easy.— 
Vicksburg Whig. Wm. Delay, of the Oxford (Miss.) The arguments which would justily the appropria- 
Organizer, F. ¥. Rockett, of the Panola (Miss.) tion in this case, would equally justify it in any 


Register. 5. 


Benton, of the Ripley (Miss.) Adver- | oiher, the same in kind, whatever the degree of 


tiser, J. J. Chandler, of the Evansville Gazette, and benefit to be anticipated. Accordingly, wherever 
Mr. Hamilton of the Portsmouth (O.) Tribune. We the construction of canals will connect different sec- 
fee! not a little proud of the delegation which the | tions of the union, and isoprove the means of trans- 


ress has sent to the convention. We tender to each 
and all of our confreres “the freedom” of the En- 
quirer office and of our services. In other words, 
they are invited to “walk in and hang up their hats, 
and, if need be, to—‘‘take our hat.” 


The 


ference to the proceedings of the Memphis conven- 
tion, and of Mr. Cacuoun, their champion, at that 
convention. 

The election, of Mr. Calhoun, by almost a unani- 
mous vote, to the United States senate, immediately 
after receiving an account of the proceedings to the 
convention, must be considered as a full ratification 
on the part of the legislature, of his course at Mem- 


phis. 


: 


porting either public or private property, the govern- 
| ment is free to do the work, 


| Wehave thus glanced atthe measures which the 


|Memphis convention ag for the action of the 
| federal government. ‘here are certain arguments 
|in their favor, and certain consequences dependent 


public were of cours¢, curious as to what | on their sanctions, that we shall consider in our next. 
would be the tone of the sTATE RIGHTS’ party, in re- | 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 








THE LkGISLATURE convened at Columbia on the 
24th ultimo. 

United States senaters.—Gorv. Aiken’s annual mes- 
sage was delivered on the 25th, accompanied by a 
letter from the Hon. Damien E. Hues, resigning 
his seat in the United States senate. The legisla- 





supply the vacancy, wherenpon, Joun (©, 


duly elected. 


‘parted, and the progress our people have been ej... 


try of our people so large a portion of the fruits of 


It the. 


2. It is proposed that congress shall at whatever | 


~~ a — 


ture proceeded on the 26th to hallot for a senator ty : 


hasten VaLnouy 
having received 192 0f the 197 voles, was decjap.3 

ared 
We insert parts of 


ee 


GOVERNOR AIKEN’S ANNUAL MESSAGE, 


The message commences as follows: 3 

We assemble again for the purpose of dischare. _ 
ing the important duties devolved upon us by ih 
constitution, under circumstances which cali for the 
most grateful acknowledgements of our people to | 
the beneficent Dispenser of all good. Notwithstang. | 
ing @ partial failure in the crops of grain and cotton 
during the current year, gives reason to apprehend 
some distress amongst a portion of our citizens, and 
some curtailment in our foreign trade, yet the unpa.- 
ralleled health of every quarter of the state, and of 
every class of the population—the as yet unbroken 
peace which our country has preserved with a)| Na.! 
tions—the tranquillity enjoyed—the confidence jm.” 


bled to make, in all the industrial arts, and pursuits” 
in which they are engaged, have so immeasurably 
counterbalanced the vicissitudes to which I have aq. 9 
verted, that | may safely congratulate you, on the. 
condition of our commonwealth. But even while” 
we are exchanging felicitations on a condition 9. 
blessed beyond the lot of almost every other people 
on the earth, the history of the past painfully re. 
minds us how far short it falls of that pitch of pros. 
perity to which we might rightfully have altsined, 
had the sacred compacts of the federal constitution” 
been respected, and the blighting influencas of the! 
protective policy never grafted its baleful measures” 
on the federal legislature, to wring from the indus 


its lawful labor. 


i turn with peculiar pleasure from the contemplag_ 
tion of federal injustice, to felicitate you on the 
healthful and harmonious operations of the state 
government. All its departments have so discharged 


Sexes 


their duties as to secure the public peace, and gives 


ample guarantees for the protection of the persons, 
property, and rights of the community, while the 


‘people of this state have exnibited a continued love 


of order, for which they have ever been distinguish¢ 
ed. The most perfect tranquillity has been main 
tained within ail our borders by the undisputed sud 
premacy of tne laws, and the advancement of the 
people in virtue, indu:try, and morality, has neve 
been more satisfactory. ; 
The reports of the heads of the several departeq 
ments, will furnish you with details of their coudi¢ 
| tion and operations. 
| That of the comptroller general, covering the rees 
ports of the two treasuries, will exhibit to you thé 


ay 


venue from whence it is derived, as well asthe mane 
/ner in which it had been expended under the direce 
tion of the laws making appropria tions. : 


[ FINANCES. } 


The reports of the treasurer’s, the governor ree 
marks: ‘present a highly satisfactory condition of the 
ordinary financial affairs of the state. The (axe 
are moderate, and are promptiy and cheerlully pad 
by the people, and yet they afford means to meet all 
the ordinary expenses of the state. The report 3/0 
shows rather an unfavorable condition, so far as th 
amount of taxation in reference to expenditure © 
concerned, and it will of course require at youe 
hands, a careful consideration.” 


[PUBLIC DEBT. ] 


The public debt is closely and intimately blended 
with all considerations of the finances of the stale 
and must always continue to be a subject of 7 
deepest interest to ber character and wellare; it Wi 
therefore, ever command the most careful corsiderat 
tion of the legislature. {t had its commencemen! 
the obligations incurred by the revolutionary ¥* 
the three per cents are the Jast remnauts of ‘8 
deut; a far larger portion in the mternal improv’ 
ments from 1822 to 1826; a smati and honorable pé 
was acontribution to the family of Mr. Jefferson 
one of the fathers of the country; and another, - 
far greater than all, was incurred for the age 
purpose of rebuilding the city of Charleston, ¥" : 
destroyed by fire in 1838; and the last item <t R 
ded, to p»y the subscription to the S. W- R. th 
bank. t ese several debis were all funded) 
stocks were payable from the Ist of January, °* 
to the Ist of January, 1870, and they amouny 9 
the Ist of January, 1840, to the sum of $4,503. 0 
cents. Up to this time, all interest and each | a 
ment of priacipal as it became due, has heen Pog 
tually met and paid. Of the principal ee ott 
remains due $3,234,502 31 cents. Tuere eo | 
ery reason lo veiieve that each future caer 
this debt wiil be met, and the whole amount | 
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uished through the means provided, and set apart 
by the state for that purpose. Owing to the scrupu- 
Jous integrity with which she bas fulfilled all her en- 
gagemeats, and the punctual regularity in paying the 
jnterest, and in meeting and discharging the instal- 
ments of her debt by the state, the credit of South 
Carolina has never suffered the least blemish o 
shock in Europe or America; and it is a subject of | 
justifiable pride, that her obligations maintain their 
position with the highest of our sister states in the 
money markets, and are now above par wherever 
they are found. A character and public credit, so 
enviable and so valuable, as a resource in times of | 
trial and difficulty, should be nourished and guarded 
with most scrupulous care, not less from a rigid 
principle of inflexible honesty, than from considera- 
tions of profound state policy. 


not questioned by any American state for fourteen 
years; when the first resolutions of Massachusetts 
were levelled against it. It is true that Great Brit- 
ain did complain at an early date after the passage 
of the act, to the general government, as stated in 
the ‘protest of Massachusetts, and it is equally true 
that Mr. Wirt, then attorney general of the United 
States, did give the opinion which 1s quoted in the 
protest against the constitutionality of the law—but 
South Carolina never for one moment “yielded” her 
convictions that she was right, nor her determina- 
tion to maintain her position, as Massachusetts erro- 
neously asserts. 

[van have no desire to comment eitber on the 
ignorance of the facts displayed in this assertion, 
nor on the unkind insinuation which accompanies it, 
ee South neue yielded to fears, of a powerful 
‘foreign nation, what she refused to justice and a 

“] take ‘rst mena cn ng SE ss se iil Sister state. She felt she was right, that she was 

pte ed, A ying to us Very | sustained by every principle of law, by every feel- 

excellent condition. No military can excel that of | 11, of true humanity, and by ever ti f self 
this state, in the zeal with which their duties are | 5 . ys wares Ser & ord 
3 ; are preservation, and duty to her own people, and she | 

fulfilled, or the zeal and ability which characterize | j) ref saci Reunte to h ee tect 
its officers. South Carolina may well feel an honest pid apm h alg haga epaiy ale? ones # yielded 
rane ran t ici d r "., then as little as she does now, to the implied threats 
pride in ther efficiency, and a firm reliance on their | oF «retaliation? made by Massachusetts. The ac- 
powers, in case of any emergency. Much of the | qiiescence of foreign powers and of our sister state 
credit for their proficiency, and military spirit, is due | aa nadisturhed b pons exception until 1836. A f : 
to the zeal and energy of the adjutant general, to: al Popes Bebe id ie odes 

h tT would ell veut attics & years preceding that period, a new spirit had broken 
wires Svea ' * thin bie enon for any 8° out in England, and in that portion of the United 
formation in relation to this subject. States to which Massachusetts belongs, and of which 

[THE MILITARY ACADAMIES | she has long assumed to be the leader. At first its 

‘Tam happy to state that tne condition of the one| direction was against the slave institutions of the 
in Charleston is Satisiactory to its friends, but regret English colonies. The emancipation of the slaves 
that circumstances have occurred which materially being accomplished, the whole torrent of fanaticism, 
affect the usefulness of that located in Columbia.” rabid with inconsiderate zeal, and fomenting with | 

[THE BANK OF THE STATE. } | political stimulants, turned its unmitigable fury, 

During the past year, this institution has steadily upon our devoted land. It was then that was sud- 
dischirged the duties imposed on it by its charter, denly broken, that deep repose of seventeen years, 
and the directions of the legislature. Its operations in which from 1822 to 1839, these rights of her co- 
show a settled and profitable business, which bas, lored population,nowso vehemently alleged to have 
yielded a fair and satisfactory income to the state— been invaded, slumbered unheeded or unremember- | 
The balance of the stocks of 1824, remaining uncan- e4, during all which time, the claims of humanity, | 
celled, was paid off in January last when it fell due, ‘the paramount duty” of the state and honor of 
amvuunting to $156,319 32 cts. Besides this £7,500 Massachusetts now so sensitively touched, were) 
of theefire loans vonds, due in 1858, were purchased lulled into uiter forgetfulness or inaction. Thence. | 
in London, brought home and cancelled, reducing forward arose a vitality however, which never since 
the public debt by $33,333 33 cents more, making in has known repose. As the war increased, and they | 
the aggregale, a reduction of the state liabilities of | who waged it against the institutions of the south, | 
$139,652 65 cts. The purchase and cancellation of 
these stocks by the bank, have been in conformity 
with the wishes of the state, and will no doubt meet. Zeal, swelled into a large party, animated by a ran- 
your approbation. The wisdom of state institutions corous hostility, dragging politics into its associa-| 


of this character has been a question of great per-| tions and holding in some states, and in Massachu- 


plexity and much discussion, and perhaps it would | setts especially, the balance of power, the political 
cuincident action of our sister state commenced 


be well for us to reflect whether its continuance 

would be desirable afier the expication of its char- against us—progressed—and made ils final develop- 

ter, which will take place in 1856. ment in that extraordiuary mission, of her accredit- 
[MASSACHUSETTS PaoTesT ] ed agent in December last. 

l herewith lay before you, tne protest of the legis-| The position assumed by the legislature of Massa. 
lature of Massachusetts against South Carolina, and! chusetts in 1839, followed up by her resolves of | 
the Jaws, which she has, in the high duties of self-! 1842-43, and °44, and finally by this protest, abound- 
preservation, and in the exercise of her undoubted | ing, as all do with uncontrovertible evidence of un- | 
rights, seen fit to evaci, prohibiting the ingress of | friendly feelings, make up, but a part of the action 
free persons ol color, who are dangerous to the peace | of her constituted authorities in the state govern- 
and safety of her own population. You cannot but| ment, and of her representatives in the national | 
be patufuily struck, with the unfriendiy temper and | councils, of the same aggressive character. South 
inflammatory tone of this remarkable document.— | Carolina has wever iniert-red with the institutions 
The calmness and dignity of South Carolina, resting | or people of other states; she has indulged in no spe- 
upon the conscicusaess of being in the right, and the | culations dangerous to the peace of her sisters in the 
sense of whal is due to her own character, will not be | confederacy, sie has given no countenance to imea- 











under the name of abolitionists, aod froma few ins | 
dividuals regulated by a comparatively moderate | 





—_- 


| ance. 


for conduct, incompatible with her constitutional and 
social obligations, with the comity of nations, with 
kumanity, civilization, and christianity; and for what? 
For simply guarding herself against the invasion of 
her peace, the slaughter of her people, and the de- 
solation of her country. Because she is not one of 
those who can coldly look on sacked and burning 
cities, and blood-stained streets, on the ruin of her 
country and the carnage of her people, and exclaim 
in the exultant hatred of mad fanaticism, or in the 
malignant vengeance of disappointed hopes, ‘“‘let it 
come, let it come." 

South Carolina responds to her charges, and meets 
Maseachusetts before the civilized world—she cheer- 
fully leaves it to the present, and after ages, to those 
now living and to posterity, to decide who has been 
the aggressor, whose peace has been invaded, whose 
rights have been infringed, and who has most faith- 
fully adhered to, and performed all her social, Chris- 
tian, and political obligations. And should Massa- 
chusetts carry out her implied threats of ‘retalia- 
tion,” and the withdrawal within her borders, from 
South Carolina, of the rights guaranteed under the 
federal compact, the enlightened judgment of pre- 
sent and future times, will not fail to fix a just con- 
sideration on these, as unanswerable evidences of 
unkindness and hostility. If the dismemberment 
and disruption of this confederacy as darkly implied, 
are to be the consequences of South Carolina’s 
refusing to disrobe herself of her sovereign rights, 
and submitting to the humiliating abandonment of 
her people and property to the mercies of those, who 
show so little knowledge or care for the danger to 
which they would expose them; she must even bear 
these, rather than brave the greater horrors, to 
which the inglorious surrender of her rights and 
honor, would subject them. 


[THE UNITED STATES TARIFF. |] 

I regret, that { cannot report to you, any relaxa- 
tion in the legislation of the federal government, for 
the protection of domestic manufactures. The tariff 
act of 1842, which embodies every obnoxious cha- 
racterisiic of its predecessors, for promoting the in- 
terest of the manufacturer at the expense of all 
other classes, remains unchanged. Against this po- 
licy and course of federal legislation, the state of 
South Carolina has ever opposed unvarying resist- 
In the recent transfer of power, from the 
authors of ine tariff of 1842, to those who are so- 
lemnly piedged to reform it, and to extend to the 


south, that justice, which has been denied and with- 


held, we have every right to consider that there has 
been a decision by the people of the United States, 
against the principle of protection, and in favor of 
the constitutional doctrines of fair, equal, and just 
taxation. The present federal executive, in an elec- 
tion, in which, the consttutional doctrine of anti- 
protective and true revenue taxation was one of the 
chief issues before the people, has been triuinphant- 
ly elevated to power, over the very author of the 
protective systein; and at the same time both branch. 
es of the federal legislature have passed to his poli- 
tical associates. ‘Tne whole power of the govern- 
ment, is therefore now in the hands of those, who 
stand committed to render us justice. To the suc- 
cess of this happy revolution, no portion of the 
Union contributed with so much unanimity, as South 
Carolina. Relying on the good faith and firm prin- 
ciples of the candidate, and discarding every per- 
sonal or selfish feeling, she gave to him, and the 
























































disturbed dy licated deuunciations, vy undeserved in- 


vestive, by unkiud iusinuatious, nor even by unfound | 
women, and children. 


ed iimpeachinents. She well knows that when rea- 


son jails, passion rages. Against the folly and weak-) 


Ness, inlu wich it leads staies as well as individuals, 
she will from respect to herself aud to the worid, 
eudeavor to guard nerself, and thus avoid the dis. 
courtesies and violations, of national comity, into 
which, itis sure to betray. ‘The simple history of 
the legisiation, and the circumstances oi the cuntro- 
versy which bas been uphappily fomented by Massa- 
Chusetts, is the best vindication of Suuth Carolina. — 
tis oricly this. ln 1922, a most dangerous and ex- 
teusive conspiracy of the black population in and 
about Ciuarieston was discovered. It had been chief- 
ly piauned and devised by foreign free persons of co- 
lur, who had seduced and conducted the native free 
biacks and siaves. ‘he schemes of their operation 
embrace the turning and plunder of the caty, des- 
truction of life and other enormities. ‘The trial of 
the cuiprits elicited the most irrefragable evidence 
of their active agency, and of the dangers arisiag 
from tho intermingliog of the foreign blacks with 
Our slaves, and humauilty dewanded, beth for the 
Slave and tle master, that they should be protected 
from the seductions. ‘I'he act of 1822, was there 
fure passed vy the legisiature, which 18 the beginning 
O1 this legislation; 1 was revised and re-enacted with 
souie immaterial allerations in 1836. The reasena- 
bleness, the humanity, the propriety of this act, was 


great cause of which he was the exponent, every 
effort of an ardent, confiding, and generous people. 
There seems to be no good reason to doubt that this 
confidence will be deceived, or that every proper and 
constitutional means will not be used, to fulfil the 
expectations, which we have a rightto entertaia 
from the executive. It would, under any circum- 


which humanity shudders. She has disquieted no} stances, be but justice to ‘a new administration, to 
peaceful neighbors, by iatrusive missions of accredi- | awail the development of ils course and policy; and 
ted agents, to questiva and destroy the safeguards) prudence and justice to ourselves, not less urgently 
which protect, preserve, and defend, the lives and | recommend present forbearance, from any action 
property of its people from massacre and arson.— | which might embarrass the federal efforts for the 
She has ouly exciuded a particular class of persons, | just reduction of duties to the revenue standard. 

as she has a right to exciude infectious disease. ihe | [ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. ] iv 

broad seal of the state cannot sanctify sedition, nor| Since your jast adjournment, an event of the high- 
insurrection, nor murder, any more than it can sanc- | est public importance has beeu most gratifyingly 
tify what may induce them; nor are states more | consummated, in the annexation of Texas to the U. 
bound 1o stand by, while the existence of ail they States. No circumstance, that has ever occurred in 
hold dear, is about to be destroyed, than a man is | the history of this country, (except the acquisition 
bound tv be quiet, while the blow which is todeprive of Louisiana,) has been fraught with consequences 
him of life, 18 descending upon his bead. The wiole | of higher moment. The soble territory which has 
cuurse oi her legislation is purely defeusive. Ail) been acquired, adds by its location immensely to the 
she asks, is to be let alone, nor will she, while there safety as well as the resources of the whole Union, 
remains to her one particle of wisdow or spirit, sur-, while by its peculiar association with the south, its 
render the rights which pertain to her suvereiguty, | admission into the confederacy gives such union and 
nor the measures necessary to their preservation.— | stability to them and their institutions, as enables 
Passing by all the other slave holding states, Massa-| them to put at defiance apy assault of outward en- 
chusetis bas honored Soutu Carolina, by singling her | mity or inward treason. Immortal honor, is due tc 
out, as the object of her criminations, and has ar-| the great miods which conceived, the firm spirits 


sures or doctrines, which could stimulate insurrec- 
tion, desolaie states, u: lead to the carnage of men, 
She has simply taken such 
precautions, as would to her best judgment prevent 
all these, aud other accumulated horrors of servile 
war, {rom visiting her domains; of guarding a happy 
and peaceful race, from cries and puuisliments, at 








raigned her before the Christian and civilized world, | which susteiped, and the patriotic people who have 
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consummated this greatest of all triumphs, over the 
combinations and intrigues of foreign hostility and 
domestic plotting. 

In conclusion, it remains only for me, to invoke 
for your deliberations, the superintending influence 
of Him, in whose hands are the destinies of nations. 
and: without whose apporbation, the utmost offorts of 
human wisdom, are fruitless and unavailing. May 
he preserve and guide you through whatever diffi- 
culties shall surround you, and shed such light upon 
your counsels, as will cause all your acts to redound 
to the honor and prosperity of our beloved state. 

WILLIAM AIKEN. 











TWENTY-NINTH CONGEESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 





SENATE. 

December 1.—This being the dav fixed by the con- 
stitution for the meeting of the 29th congress, at 12 
o’clock the Hon. George M. Dallas, vice president of 
the United States and ex officio president of the 
senate, took the chair. The following named sena 
tors whose terms were unexpired appeared: 

From Maine—Mr. Evans and Mr. Fairfield. 

From New Hampshire—Mr. Atherton. 

From Vermont— Mr. Phelps and Mr. Upham. 

From Connecticut—Mr. Huntington and Mr. Niles. 
From Rhode Island—Mr. Greene and Mr Simmons. 
From New York—Mr. Dix. 

From New Jersey—Mr. Dayton and Mr. Miller. 
From Pennsylvania—Mr. Cameron and Vir. Sturgeon. 
From Delaware—Mr.T. Clayton and Mr. J.M. Clayton 
From Maryland—Mr. R. Johnson. 

From Virginia—Mr. Archer. 

From N. Carolina—Mr. Mangum and Mr. Haywood. 
From S Carolina—Mr. McDuffie. 

From Georgia—Mr. Colquitt. 

From Alabama—Mr. Lewis and Mr. Bagby. 

Fiom Mississippi— Mr. Speight. 

From Louisiana—Mr. H. Johnson. 

From Kentucky—Mr. Crittenden. 

From Ohio—Mr. Allen and Mr. Corwin. 

From Indiana—Mr. Hannegan. 

From Iilinois—Mr. Semple and Mr. Breese. 

From Missouri—M:. Benton and Mr. Atchison. 
From Arkansas—Mr. Ashley and Mr. Sevier. 

From Michigan—Mr. Cass. 

The credentials of the Hon. John Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, elected a senator to supply the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of the Hon. Isaae C. Bates; 
the credentials of the Hon. Benning W. Jenness, ap- 
pointed a senator by the governor of New Hamp 
shire, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the re- 
signation of the Hon. Levi Woodbury; the credentials 
of the Hon. J. W. Chalmers, appointed a senator by 
the governor of Mississippi, to supply the place of 
the Hon. Robert J. Walker, resigned; the credentials 
of the Hon. Hopkins L. Turney, elected a senator by 
the legislature of the state of ‘l'ennessee for the term 
of six years; and the credentials of the Hon. David 
Levy and the Hon, J. D. Westcott, senators elect from 
the state of Florida, for the constitutional term, were 
received and read, and these gentlemen were sev; 
erally qualified and took their seats. 

Mr. Sevier then submitted the following resolu- | 
tion.— 





Mr. Crittenden gave notice that on to-morrow he 
would ask leave to introduce the following bills: A 
bill for the purchase by the United States of the 
stock of the Lovisville and Portland canal company, 
and a bill for the improvement of the navigation of 
the rivers Ohio, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

The senate then adjourned. 

December 2d. Messrs. Woodbridge, 
and Pearce appeared in their seats. 

Messrs. Speight and Upham were appointed as a 
committee to wait upon the president, and inform 
him that the congress being organized, were pre 
pared to receive any communication from him. 

Mr. Crittenden introduced bills for the several ob- 
jects of which he vesterday gave notice. 

The president’s annual message was then an- 
nounced and read, and on Motion of Mr. Speight 
3500 extra copies, and 1500 extra copies of its ac- 
co.npanying documents were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Allen submitted a motion for the printing of 
25,000 additional copies with so much of the docu- 
ments as may have relation to the Oregon contro- 
versy. Lies over by rule till to-morrow. 

The senate adjourned. 


December 3d. Mr. Allen’s motion, made on yes- 
terday, was agreed to. 

The annual report of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry was laid before the senate. Mr. Speight moved 
the printing of 5000 extra copies. Ordered. 

Mr. Speight submitted a resolution for nforma- 
tion from the president on the practicability and 
utility of fortifying Ship island on the coast of 
Mississippi. 

A resolution offered on yesterday by Mr. Speight, 
calling for the report of the board of commissioners 
appointed in pursuance of act of 23d of August, 
1842, in relation to claims arising from the treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit creek, was adopted. 

December 4. Mr. Breese, of [linois, offered a re- 
solution authrrizing the vice president (Mr. Dallas) 
as presiding officer of the senate, to appoint the 
standing committees. 

A debate ensued on this proposition—Messrs. .fl- 
len, and Breese advocating it, and Messrs. Mangum 
and Benton, opposing it. 

The question was then taken and the resolution 
was rejected—ayes 20, nays 21. 

A resolution was then adopted fixing on Monday 
next as the day on which the senate would elect by 
ballot, the standing committees. 


The senate then adjourned over to Mond th 
Sth inst. . aii 


Jarnagin, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday, Dec. 1. The clerk, (B. B. French) of 
the last congress, at 12 o’cluck, M. called the mem- 
bers of the house to order, and having proceeded 
through their list of 224 members, he announced 
that 212 had answered to their names, and a majori- 
ty being present, a quorum existed, and that it was 
competent therefore fur the members to proceed to 
the election of their speaker. 

Of the 224 members, there were present 212.— 
The absent were as follows: 

From New York—Chas. H. Carroll, 1; from Ohio, 
Allen G. Thurman, 1; from Louisiana, John Siidell, 
1; from Mississippi, Steven Adams, Jefferson Davis, 





Resolved, That the senate proceed to ascertain the 
classes in which the senators from the state of Flo- | 
rida shall be inserted in conformity to the resolution | 
of the 14th day of May, 1789, and as the coastitu- 
tion requires; that the secretary put into the ballot 
box two papers of equal size, one of which shal! be 
numbered two, and one of which shall be numbered 
three, and each senator shal! draw one out; and the 
senator who shall draw the paper numbered two, 
shall be inserted in the class of senators whose terms 
of service will expire the 3d day of March, 1849; 
and the senator who shall draw the paper number- 
ed three shall be inserted in the class of senators 
whose terms of service will expire the 3d day of 
March, 1851. 

Mr. Archer moved that the subject lie over till to- 
morrow; which was agreed to. 

O. motion of Mr. Cameron, it was ordered that 
the usual number of newspapers (not exceeding three) 
be supplied to each senator during the session. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, it was— 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate acquaint 
the house that the senate is ready to proceed to bu- 
siness. 

Mr. Speight submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed jointly 
with such committee as may be appointed by the 
house of representatives to wait on the president of 
the United States, and inform him that quorums of 
both houses have assembled, and that congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be 


and Robert W. Roberts, 3; from Alabama, Edward 
S. Dargin, 1; from Missouri, John Phelps, 1. Total 
8. Vacancies, viz: In New Hampshire, 1; in Mas- 
sachusetts, 1; in Georgia, 1; in Tennessee, |. 

Upon the announcement by the clerk that a quo 
rum was present. 


On motion of Mr. Hopkins, of Va. the house pro- 
ceeded to elect viva voce (as required by (heir rules) 
their speaker. The list having been gone through 
with, the result was as follows. 


Votes cast, 211 
Necessary to a choice, 106 
John W. Davis, of Indiana, had received 120 
Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio, 72 
Moses Norris, of New Hampshire, 9 
William S. Miller, of New York, 5 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, l 
Daniel M. Barringer, of N. Carolina, 1 
John G. Chapman, of Maryland, 1 
J. H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania 1 
Andrew Stewart, of Pennsyivania, 1 

211 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For John W. Davis—Messrs. Stephen Adams, An- 
derson, Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, James Black, J. A. 
Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Wm. 
G. Brown, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Ciarke, Cobb, Colin, 
Constable, Culioin, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, 
De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Drom- 





pleased to make. 





goole, Dunlap, Edsaii, Eilsworth, Erdman, Farap, 


a 


Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyes 

Gordou, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Ho ry 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, Edwarg Ww 
Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Cha, 
J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Jos. Joh,. 
son, Andrew Johnson, G. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones 
Kennedy, Prestun King, Lawrence, Leake, Lejt’ 


McClernand, McConnell, McCrate, McDowell, Me. 
Kay, J. P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse 
Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parish, Payne, Per: 
rill, Pettit, Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter 
Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard 4’ 
Simms, Thos. Smith. Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark. 
weather, St. John, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, James 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Treadway 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wyilmo;, 
Wood, Woodworth, Yell, and Yost—120. : 

For Samuel F Vinton— Messrs. Abbot, John Quincy 
Adams, Arno!d, Ashmun, Baker, Barringer, Beli 
Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buffington, Cabell, Cocke. 
Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, G: 
Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Ewing, Foot, Gen. 
try. Giddings, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper 
Herrick, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Hous. 
ton, Sam. D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, Thos. Butler 
King, Lewis, McGaughey, McHenry, Mellvaine, 
Marsh, Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey. Julius 
Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, 
Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Sinith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Thibodeaux, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, 
Trumbo, Vance, White, Winthrop, Wright, and 
Young—72. 

For Moses Norvris—Messrs. Burt, Isaac E. Holmes, 
Rhett, Seddon, A. D. Sims, Simpson, Woodward, 
Yancey, and Harmanson—9Y. 

For Wm. S. Miller—Messrs. Wm. W. Campbell, 
J. H. Campbel!, Levin, Seaman, and Woodruff—5, 

For Andrew Stewart—Mr. Joho G. Chapman—1. 

For Daniel L_ Barringer—Mr. Graham—1. 

For John G. Chapman—Mr. Long—l. 

For John H Campbell—Mr. Miller—1. 

For Robert C Winthorp—Mr. Vinton—. 

The speaker elect, having heen conducted by Mr. 
Vinton, of Ohio, and Mr. McKay, of N.C. at the re- 
quest of the clerk, tu the chair, and Mr. Davis having 
‘asuumed his station spoke as follows: 


sincere acknowledgments for the honor you have 
conferred upon me in calling me to preside over 
your deliberations. Distrusting, a3 I do, my ability 
to discharge the functions appertaining to the chair 
appropriately, | shall have to draw largely aud often 
upon that kindness and partiality which you have 


presiding officer faithfully and impartially, strictly 
enforcing such rules and regulations as you, In your 
wisdom may adopt for your governmeut. I hope 
the session may be peaceful and prosperous; and | 
indulge the hope that we shall in due season arrive 
at such legislative enactments as shall subserve the 
public interest, and promote the welfare, the peace, 
and the prosperity of the country; and this hope, ! 
am confident, is cordially reciprocated on your part. 

**Gentlemen, my duties, | know, are as arduous 
as they are responsible; but I shall endeavor to dis 
charge them with fidelity, knowing no party but tle 
people, and no locality but the country.” 

The oath of office, as required by the sixth artiele 
of the constitution, and as prescribed by the act of 
congress of the Ist June, 1789, to wit: That [will 
support the constitulion of the United States,”’ was thea 
administered to the speaker by Mr. John Quincy 
Adams. - 

The same oath prescribed in the act of June 1789, 
was then admmistered by the speaker to each of the 
members present, beginning with those of the stale 
of Maine. 

Mr. T Thompson expressed a wish to offer are 
sulution in pursuance, as suggested by Mr. John & 
Adams, to congressional custom, to send a message '° 
the senate, informing them that the house was 00¥ 
organized and ready to proceed to business. . 

A message was here received from the senate | 
forming the house that a quorum of that body was !® 
attendance, and ready to proceed to business. 

Mr. Thompson’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McDowell moved the following, h 

Resolved, That the standing rules and orders of ~s 
last house uf representatives, as they existed at (¢ 
close of the last session, be adopted as the rules @? 
orders of proceeding of this house. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, moved to except the 0” 
hour rule from the rules of the last session. ~ 

Mr. Payne, of Ala. was not prepared to give UP 
hour rule at once, though he was ready for som 





modification. The only danger of despotism in this 





























































































Ligon, Lumpkiu, Maclay, McClean, McClellang § 


“*Gentlemen—Permit me to tender to you my most § 


just extended to me with such uyhesitating cordiality. § 
“IT shall endeavor to discharge my duty as your | 
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house was from its disposition to contro! the debates, 
and te thought the rule ought not to apply to tie 
gebates Upon revenue questions. 

Mr. MeClernand, of Ill. was- for making the sub- 
‘set of internal improvements an exception to the 
peration of the rule. He considered this subject a 
momentous one. 

Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, made a brief speech 
in cpposition to the modifications proposed by Mr. 
Payne. 

The yeas and nays being ordered upon the motion 
utg adopt the old rule except the 33d, or one hour 
rule,” the vote was, ayes 62, noes 143. Sv the 
pouse refused to strike out the one hour rule. 

The question came back upon the rules of the last | 
congress. 

r. Chapnan, of Ala. moved to amend Mr. Mc- 
Dowell’s proposition so as to adopt the rules enacted 
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after ten days” advertisement in the newspapers | 
printed in this city; the person or persons to «hom 
it may be let being required to give bund, with suf 
ficient security, for the proper execution of the work; 
and the necessary printing in the mean tine the 
clerk of this house is required to have done by the 
printers for the last house.” 

Mr. Davis sustained his amendment by some re- 
marks, which were replied to by Mr. Bayly Mr. 
Davis, was again proceeding in further remarks, 
when 

The president’s annuai message was announced; 
and read. See page 217 

Mr. Broadhead submitted the following which was 
afired to, 

Resolved, That the message of the president of the 
United States be referred to the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union; and that fifleen 
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[ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. ] 


atl thee J ims resGiniueon of ee 
or) 


In pursuance 
“for annexing Texas to the United State. my pre 
decessor, on the thind cay of Murch, 1845. etecied 
tu subsoil the first and second sections of that reso- 
lution to the republic of Texas, a8 an overture, on 
the part of the United States, for her admission as 
a state into our Union. This election | approved, 
and accordingly the charce d’affairs of the Uniied 
States in Texas, under instruciions of the tenth of 
March, 1845, presented these sections of the resolu- 
tion for the acceptance of that republic. The exe- 
cutive governmeit, the congress, and the people of 
Texas im convention, have successively complied 
with all the terms and conditions of the joint reso- 
lution. A constitution for the government of the 
State of Texas, formed by a convention of deputies, 
is herewith Jaid before congress. It is well known, 


reress, 


gt the commencement of the last session instead of | thousand copies with and twenty thousand without the | also, that the people of Texas at the polls have ac- 
those enacted al a subsequent period of that session, accompany ing documents be printed for the use of | cepted the terms of annexation, and ratified the con- 


and thus to restore the rule which had been abolish- | 

ed forbidding the reception of abolition petitions. — 
The yeas and nays, on Mr. Chapman’s amendment 

stood as follows: 
Yeas— Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer. | 


the house, and that the printing be dune by the prin. | 

ter to be hereafter etected. | 
Mr. Davis moved that the house now adjourn.— 

Carried. 
Wednesday, Dec. 3. The consideration of the mo- 


Bayly, Bedinger, Beli, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, tion made yesterday by Mr. Bayly, in relation to elect- 
Milton Brown, Win. G. Brown, Burt, Cabeil, John G. ; ing a public printer was resumed. 


Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 


Cha-e, Ciipmian, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Constable, Cul- 
lom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, 
Dromgoole, Faran, Ficklin, Giles, Graham, Haralson. 


Harmanson Hilljard. Hoge, Isaac BE. flolines, Hopkins, | 


George S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hunter, Caarles J 


lagersoll, Joseph Juhnsun, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. , 
Jones, Seaborn Jones, Thomas R. King, Leake, Ligon, | 


Long, Lumpkin, McClean, McClernand, McConnell, 
Meilenry, McKay, Johu P. Marin, Barclay Martin, 
Norris, Payue, Pendleton, Perry, Price. Reid, Reife, 
Rieti, Seddon, A. D. Sims, L. H. Simms, Simpson, 
Rubert Smith Stanton, Stephens, Taylor, Jacob Thomp- 
son, “Tibbats; Toombs, Treadway, Trumbo, Wilnivt, 
Woodward, Yancey, Yell—84. 

Nays— Messrs. Abbot, J. Q. Adams, Anderson, Ar- 


nuld, Asbmun, Baker, Benton, James Black, Blanchard, | 
Briukerhoff, Brodhead, Buffington, W.W. Campbell, J. | 
H. Campbeli, Catheart, Coltamer, Colin, Cranston, Cro- | 


zier, Culver, Cunningham, Darragh, Delano, De Mou, 
Dilingham, Dixon, Duulap, Ellsworth, Erdman, Ewing, 
Foo’, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry. Giddin s,Goodyear, 
Gordon, Grider, Giianell, Grover, Hainlin, Hampion, 
Harper, Henley, Herrick, Mitas B. Hulmes, Hough, J.W 
Housion, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hungeitord, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hans, Joseph R. Inger- 
soli, Je..Kins, James H. Johnson, Kennedy, Danie! P. 
King. Prestuu King, Lawrence, Lewis, Levin. Maclay, 
Me ledand, MeCrate, McDowell, McGaughey, Melf!- 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Morria, Moulton, Niven, Owen, 


Parish, Perrill, Poliock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ritter, Julius | 


Rocskweil, Jou A. Rockwell Root, Runk, Russell, 
Sawteile, Sawyer, Scamimon, Scheick, Seaman, Seve 
rance, ‘Trumas Smtuh, Albert Suiuth, Thomas 5S mith, 
C. B. Smith, Stark weather, Stewart, St. Joh, Strohm, 
5. kes, ‘Thibodeaux, ‘Thomass.n, Benj. Thompson. Jas. 
Puompson, Tilden, Vance, Viaton, Wentworth, Wiica- 
ton, W 
ruff, Woodworth, Wright, Young, Yost—121. 

So the house reiused to adopt Mr. Chapman’s 
amendment, thereby resolving not to re-enact the 
famous 2]st rule. 


Mr. Holmes, of S.C. then cffered as an amend- 
ment to Mr. McDowell's resolution, to strike out all 
aller the word ‘‘resolved,” and insert the following: 


‘That the rules of the house of representatives, as | 
they existed ai the elose of the last session of con- | 


gress, be for the present adopted as tiie rules of this 


house; and that a committee be appointed to revise | 


he rules, and report to this house such aiterations 
aud amendments as may be deemed advisable.” 
Mr. Holmes’ propused amendment was adopted 
without a division. 
The resolution of Mr. McDowell a3 amended by 


the motion of ‘Mr. Holmes, was then agreed to, and | 
Mr. Holmes, of S. C. Messrs. Hamlin Bowiin, Hunter, | 


Vinton, Reid, J. Q. Adams, Reuben Chapman, and C. 


L. Smith, were appointed a committee lo revise the 


fulesin pursuance of the motion. 


Mr. Cobb vilerred a resoluilon to obviate unfair- 


hess iy ihe choice of seats, by providing that they 


should be chosen by lot, &c. pending which motion 


lhe house adjourned. 


Tuesday, Dec. 2. On motion of Mr, 


clerk of the house. 


Mr. C. J Ingersoll, of Pa. presented a petition fro: 
)} tions with tureigo powers, | am gratified to be abie to | been every year drawiug more and more closely the 
state, that, though with some of them there have | bonds of successtul commerce—most unexpectedly, 


cilizeus of Oregon territory, praying the extensivt 


Ver them of the laws and for their affiliation with 


aiie, Wick, Williams, Wiatnrop, Wood, Wvod- | 


: Cobb, of 
Ga. B. B. French, was continued in the office ol 


Mr. Davis conciuded is remarks in advocacy of 
hisamendment. Mr. Bayly replied. 

The previous question was cailed and the question 
on the amendment of Mr. Davis being taken, stood 
So Mr. Davis’ amendinent was 


ayes 80, noes 84. 
rejected. 


A division of the question was cal.ed, and the house 
decided to go into the election of a public printer by 
a vole of 129to 62. The speaker called for nomuna- 
tions. 

| Mr. Bayly, of Va. nominated Ritchie & Heiss. 

Mr. Davis, of Ky. nominated Jetferson & Co. 
practical printers 

Mr. Foote, of Vt. nurminated Dow & Co. 

The resuit was as follows: 

For Ritchie & Heiss, 123; Dowe & Fiske, 69; Jct 
ferson & Co. 2; Gales & Seaton, 4. Whole vumber 
of votes 198 Necessary to a choice 100 

The speaker announced tnat Ritchie & Heiss having 
reccived the greatest number of voles were elected 
printers of the huuse for the twenty ninth Congress. 

Amos Laue was then re elected sergeant al arias 
by resolution, and Mr. Whitney, of Iilinois, door 
keeper. Several nominations were submitted for 
post master; the following was the result of the bal- 
Jot: 

Mr. Johnson, (present P. M.) 102; Mr. WeCormick, 
71; Mr. Brenaugh, 21; Mr. Campbeli, 5. Wile 
number of voies 199. Necessary to a choice 100. 

Mr. Johnson having received the greater number 
of votes was deciared to be duly elected, and the 
house adjuurned. 











i°?S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDEN 
Fellow citizens of the Senate and huuse of 
Representatives of the United Siats: 

It is to me a source of unsfiected satisfaction to 
t_eet the representatives of the siates and people in 
congress assembled, as it will be to receive the aid 
of their combined wisdom in the administration ot! 
public affairs. [a perforaing, for the fiest time, the 
| duty imposed on me by the constitution, of giving to 
you ifurmation of the state of the Union, and re- 
commending lo your Consideration such ticdsurcs as 
Ininy judgment are necessary and expedieni, | am 
(happy tuat Il can congratuiate you on the continued 
‘prosperity of our country. Under the vlessings vi 





Divine Providence and the benign influence of vur | 


free institutions, it stands before ine world a specia: 
cle of nationai happiness. 

With our unexampied advancement in all the ele- 
ments of national greatness, the allection of the 
people is confirmed tur the union of the siates, and 
for the doctrines of popular liberty, which lie at the 
foundation of our government. 

It beeomes us, Lb humility, to make our devout 
acknow ledgiments to the Supreme Ruier of the Uni- 
verse for ihe mestimabie civil and religious blessings 
with which we are favored. 

[FOREIGN RELATIONS ]} : 
In calling the attention of congress to our rela- 


Phe question returned upon the original question. (upon an 


~ to produce the result. 


the rest of the umon. 

Public printing. On motion of Mr. Bayly, of Va. 

house proceeded to the election of a pubiic priu- 

. Mr. G. Davis offered the following amendment— 
Strike out all after the word ‘Resolved,’ and insert 

the words ‘That a committee of five be appointed to 

let the priasing of this house to the lowest bidder, 





eXisted since your last sessium serious Cuuses of IT- 
ritation aud misunderstaneing, yet no actual hostil) 
ties have teken place. Adopung the maxim m the 
couduct of our foreign affairs, Wo “task nothing that 
is not right, aud suvmit to nothing that 3s wrong,” it 
has been my anxious desire to preserve peace withall 
nations; but al the same time, to be prepared to re- 
|sist aggression, and to maintain all our just rigtts. 
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stitulion. 

] communicate to congress the correspondence 
between the secretary of state and our charge «’af- 
fairs in Texas; anc uiso the c rrespondenece of the 
latter to the wuihormies of Texasit yether with the 
official doc css 
Veriaiers 


" . sat? d * ; ba . 
e€this Siailtea oy itv to his own vo 
5 ‘4 


f 


the ierms of annexation which » ere offered by 

t} > United “iat naw ' , v 4 
He baile tales NAaVIEs Vech accep ed bY Texas, 

j Biaic satis ’ i t} sort ’ 4 in i , 

the puotic dca | z th parties ix solemnly pledg G 
to the Compact oF their untoo. Nothing remains to 


consummate tue event, but Lhe passage of an act by 
/ congress to admit (ue State of Texas into the Union 
equa! with the original states.— 
Strong reasvus exist wiry Uhis shouid be done at an 
early period of the session. It will be observed that, 
by the constitution of Texas, the existing government 


fueling 


| is only coutinued letapurarily tll congress can act; 


‘and that the third Nienday of the present month is 
the day appoiied for heiding the first general eiec- 
tion. Ou that day a governor, a lieutenant gover- 
nor, and byth branches of the legislature, will be 
chosen by ihe people. The president of Texas is 
required immediately after the receipt of official in- 
formation tual ine new state has been admitted into 
our Union by congress, to convene the legistature; 
und, upon iis meeting, the existing government will 
be stporseded, and the state government organized. 
Quesiteus deeply ioteresting to Texas, in common 
wilh the other states; the extension of our revenue 
jaws and judicial system over her people and terri- 
tory, as well as measures of a local character, will 
claim ihe early attention of congress; and, therefore, 
upon every principle of republican government, sha 
ought lo be represented im that body without unne- 
cessary delay. | cannot too earnestiy recommend 
prompt action on this important subjex t. 


As soon as the act to admit Texas asa state shall 
be passed, the union of the two republics will be 
consummated by their own voluntary consent. 
| This accession to our territory has been a blood- 
less achievement. No arm of force has been raised 
The sword has had no part in 
‘the victory. We have not sought to extend our ter- 
ritorial possessions by conquest, or our republican 
institutions over a reluctant people. It was the de- 
‘liberaie homage of each people to the great princi- 
ple of our federative union. 

If we consider the extent of territory involved in 
the anneXation—its prospective influence on Ameri- 
ca—tie means by whic, it has been accomplished, 
spriuzing purely from the choice of the people them. 
selvcs to share the blessings of our union,—the his- 
tory of the world may be chailenged to furnish a 
parallel. 

[FUTILE FOREIGN INTERFERENCE. | 
| The jurisdiction of the United St.tes, which at 
‘the f rmation of the federal constitution was bound- 
(ed by the St Mary’s, onthe Atlantic, has passed the 
Capes of Florida, and been peacefully extended to 
‘the Del Norte. In contemplating the grandeur of 
this eveni, it is not to be forgotien that the result 
, was achieved in despite of the diplomatic interfer- 
ence olf Eurcpesn monarchies. Even France—the 
_ country which had been our ancient ally—the country 
which has 4 common interest with us in maintaining 
| ihe freedom of the seas—the country which, by the 
| cession Of Louisiana, first opened to us access to the 
| Guif of Mexico—the country with which we have 


aod to our unfeigned regret, took part in an effort to 
prevent anuexation, and to impusea on Texas, as a 
condition of the recognition of her independence by 
Mexico, that she would never join herself to the 
Unied States. We may rejoice that the tranquil 
and pervading influence of the American principle 
of self-government was sufficient to defeat the pur- 
poses of British and French interference, and that 
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ihe almost unanimeus voice of the people of Lexas; 
has given to that interference a peaceful and effec- 


tive rebuke. From this example, Kuropean govern- 
ments may learn how vain diplomatic arts and in- 
trigues must ever prove upon this continent, against 
thi t system of self-government which seems natural 
to our soil, and which will ever resist foreign inter- 
ference. 

Towards Texas, I do not doubt that a liberal and 
generous spirit wall actuate congress in all that con- 
cerns her interests and prosperity, and that she will 
never have cause to regret that she has united her 
‘‘lone star” to our glorious constellation. 

[DIFFICULTIES WITH MEXICO ] 

I regret to inform you thatour relations with 
Mexico, since your last session, have not been of the 
amicable character which it is our desire to cultivate 
with all foreign nations. On the sixth day of March 
last, the Mexican envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the United States made a formal 
protest, in the name of his government, against the 
joint resolution passed by congress, ‘‘for the annex: 
ation of Texas to the United States,’ which he 
chose to regard as a violation of the rights of Mex- 
ico, and, in consequence of it, he demanded his 
passports. He was informed that the government of 
the United States did not consider this joint resolu. | 
tion asa violation of any of the rights of Mexico, 





or that it afforded any Just cause of offence to his | dilate resort to this extreme measure, which he de-| 
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[FORBEARANCE] 

But though Mexico cannot complain of the United 
Siates on account of the annexation of Texas, it is 
to be regretted that serious causes of misunderstand- 
ing between the twe countries continue to exist, 
growing out of unredressed injuries inflicted by the 
Mexican authorities and people on the persons and 
property of citizens of the United States, through a 
long series of years. Mexico has admitted these 
injuries, but has neglected and refused to repair 
them. Such was the character of the wrongs, and 
such the insuits repeatedly offered to American citi- 
zens anc the American flag by Mexico, in palpable 
violation of the laws of nations and the treaty be- 
tween the two countries of the 5th April, 1831, that 
they have been repeatedly brought to the notice of 
congress by my predecessors. As early as the Sth 
Febru:ry, 1837, the President of the United States ' 
dectared, in a message to congress, that ‘*the length 
of time since some of tie injuries have been com. 
mitted, the repeated and unavailing applications for 
redress, the wanton character of some of the out. 








| for their examination and settlement by a joint me 
mission, was concluded and signed at Mexico on ' 
twentieth day of November, 1843. This treaty pe 
ratified by the United States, with certain amen 
ments, to which no just exception could have bee 
taken; but it has not yet received the ratification , 
the Mexican government. In the meantime 0 
citizens who suffered great losses, and some of who 
have been reduced from affluence to bankruptcy a 
without remedy, unless their rights be enforced 
their government. Such a continued and yp 
voked series of wrongs could never have been to} 
rated by the United States, had they been commi 
ted by one of the principal nations of Kuro 
Mexico was, however, a neighboring sister republi 
which, following our example, had achieved } 
independence, and for whose success and prosper; 
all our sympathies were early enlisted. ‘The Uni 
States were the first to recognise her independen 
and to receive her into the family of nations, ay 
haveever been desirous of cultivating with her 
guvod understanding. We have, therefore, borne 4 

















rages upon the persons and property of our citizens, | 
upon the officers and fleg of the United States, inde- | 
pendent of recent insults to this government and , 
people by the late extraordinary Mexican minister, | 
would justify, in the eyes of all nations, immediate | 
war.” He did not, however, recommend an :mme- 


repeated wrongs she has committed, with great 
tience, in the hope that a returning sense of justi 
would ultimately guide her councils, and that , 
might, if possible, honorably avoid any hostile eq 
lision with her. 


[NEGOTIATION RESUMED. } 
Without the previvus authority of congress, (} 








government; that the republic of Texas was an in- | Clared ‘‘should not be used by just and generous na- executive possessed no power to adopt or enfor 
dependent power, owing no allegiance to Mexico, | lions, confiding in their strength, for injuries com- | adequate remedies for the injuries we had suffere 
constituting no part of her territory or rightful so- | mitted, if it cao be honorably avoided; but, in a, or to do more than be prepared to repel the thre 
vereignty and jurisdiction. He was also assured Spirit ui forbearance, proposed that another demand ened aggression on the part of Mexico. After o 
that it was the sincere desire of this government to | De made on Mexico for that redress which had been -army and navy had remained on the frontier a 
maintain with that of Mexico relations of peace and | 80 long and unjustly withheld. In these views, com- | coasts of Mexico for many weeks, without any hq 















good understanding. That functionary, however, | 
notwithstanding these representations and assuran- 
ces, abruptly terminated his mission, and shortly af- | 
terwards left the country. Our envoy extraordinary 
and n-iiister plenipotentiary to Mexico was refused 
all official! intercourse with that government, and 
afier remaining several months, by the permission of | 
his own government, he returned to the U. S'ates.— 
Thus, by the acts of Mexico, all diplomatic inter-_ 
course beiween the two countries was suspended. 


Since that time Mexico has, until recently, occa- 
pied an attitude of hostility towards the U. Staltes—| 
has been marshalling and organizing armies, issuing 
proclamations, and avowing the intention to make | 
war va the United States. either by an open decla.- | 
ration, or by invading fexas. Both the congress and | 
convention of the people of ‘Pexas invited this go- 
vernment to send av army into that territory, to pro- 
teci and defend them agatost the menaced atlack.— 
The moment the terms of annexation, offered by the 
United S.ates, were accepted by ‘Texas, the latler 
beeame so far a part of our own country, as to make 
tt our duly to afford such protection and defence. I 
therefore deem it proper, as a precautionary mea- | 
sure, to order a strong squadron to the coasto! Mex- 
ico, and tu concentrate an elicient military force on 
the western frontier of ‘Texas. Our army was or- 
dered to take position in the country between the 
Nueces and the Del Norte, and tu repel any invi-| 
sion of the lexan territory which might be atte upt- | 
ed by the Mexican forces. Our squadron in the gulf’ 
was ordered to co-operate wilh the army. But! 
though our army and navy were placed to a position 
to defend our own, and the rigtts of ‘Vexas, they 
were ordered to commitnho act of hostility against 
Mexico, unless she declared war, or was herseif the 
aggressor by striking the first blow. ‘Phe result bas 
been, that Mexico has made vo aggressive move 
meut, and our military and naval Commanders have 
execuied their orders wilh such discretion, that the 
peace of the two republics has not been disturbed. 


‘Vexas has declared ber independence, and main- | 


tained it by her arms for more tian nine years. She 
has lad an organized government in successful ope- 
ratiun during that period. Herc separate existence 
as an independent stale, had been recognized by the 
United Staces and the principal powers of Hurope. 
‘Treaties of couwmerce aud navigation bad been cou- 
eluded with wer vy different nations, and it had be- 
Cume mauiiest to the whole wold that any further 
allempl on the part of Mexico to conquer her, or 
overthrow her guverument, would be vain. Even 
Mexico herseif bad become satisfied of this tact; 
aud witist the question of anuexation was penulity 
belore the peuopie of Pexas, during the post sumer, 


the governmentol Mexico vy @ formal act agiced Lo | 
recuguise the independence of ‘Texas, on condition | 


that she wouid nut anneX heisell to any other pow- 
er. ihe agreement to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of ‘Texas, whether with or wiinoul tiis Cuudi- 
tion, is conclusive against Mexico. The indepeao- 
dence of ‘Texas is a tact conceded by Mexico her 
self, and she had no right or authority to prescribe 
resiriclious as to the form of government which 
Texas might alterwards choose to assume, 


‘made in their respective bodies, concurred. 
these proceedings more than eight years have elaps-, 
ed, during which, iu addition to the wrongs then! 


ciuizens on the government of Mexico. 


| ejaluis, 


mittees of the two houses of congres<, in reports 


complained of, others of an aggravated character | 


have been committed on the persons and property of | 
A special agent was sent to Mexico, 
ia the summer of 1838, with full authority to make. 
The demand_ 
| Was made; the Mexican government promised to re- | ditferences between the two countries. On the nin 
pair the wrongs of which we complained; and after 


Our CiliZens. 


anotaer and final demand for redress. 


utuch delay, a treaty of indemnity with that view 


‘was concluded Detween the two powers on the L]th 


of April, 1839, aud was duly ratified by both govera- 


ments. 


By this treaty a joint commission was created to 
adjudicate aud decide on the claims of American 


mission Was organized at Washington on the twenty- 
fifth day of August, 1840. Tuew time was limited 
lo eighteen mountus, at the expira. ion of which, they 
hud adjudrcated and decided claims amounting to 
two iniilions twenty six iheusand one hundred. and 
thirty-nine dollars aud sixty-eigi tceats in favor of 
ciizens of the United Siates agaiust the Mexican 
guverument, leaving a iarge amount of claims unde- 
cided. On the latter, the American commissioners 
had decided to favor of our citizens, claims amounl- 
ing to mine hundred and twenty-eight thousand six 
hucdred and tWeuty-seveu duliars aud eighty-eight 

which were left uuacited ou by the um. 
authurized by the treaty. Sull further 
aimuuniung to between three and tour 
miiiivas of dullars, were suvmitted to the board 
tuu tale tu be considered, aud were Jelt unudisposed 
vi. ihe sum ol two millions twents-s:x thousand 
one bundred aud thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight 


ceils, 
pire 


ceils, decided by the vuard, was a liquidated aad! 
ascertulucd debt due by Mexico to the ciaiuants, 


and there Was au justifiavle reason for uelaying its 
payment according tu the terms of the treaty. Lt 
was nut, however, paid. Mexico applied fur further 
induizence; aud, im Ubal spirit of lioerality and for- 
bearance wuich has ever marked the policy of the 
United Stites towards that rep .vlic, the request was 
granted; aud, on the thirtiela ol Jauuary, l3s43, a 
‘new trealy was Concluded. By tiis Wwealy 1 was 
| provided, thatthe tulerest due on tue awards in fa- 
‘yor of claimants uuder the Convention of Lhe eleventh 
vi April, 1839, should be paid on the thirticth of 
Aprii, 1043; and that “the principal of the said 
awards, aud the interest arising thereon, Shall be 
paid in five years, iu equal tustaiments every three 
‘amoulhis; the said teri of five years lu Commence on 
rthe tuirtieth day of Apri, 1843, as aforesaid.” The 
| huierest due on the thirtieth day of April, 1843, and 
tie thee first of the twenty listalments, have been 


paid. Seventeen of these instalments remain un- 


paid, seven olf which are now due 

| The claims which were left undee ded by the joint 
| Commnissiva, amounting to more than three miliious 
,of dollars, together wich other claims for spoliations 
on tue property of our citizens, were subsequently 
presented wwihe Mexican government for payment, 
and were se far recognised, that a treaty, providing 


Since | 


The com-. 


tile movement on her part, though her menaces we 
continued, [| deemed it important to put an end, 
possible, to this state of things. With this view, 
caused sieps to be taken, in the month of Septemb 
last, to ascertain distinctiy, and in an authentic forg 
what the designs of the Mexican government we 
whether it was their intention to declare war, or j 
vade Texas, or whether they were disposed to a 
just and settle, in an amicable nanuer, the pendit 










of November an official answer was received, th 
the Mexican government consented to renew the d 
plomatic relations which had been suspended 
March ijasi, and for that purpose were willing 
) accredit a miuisier from the United States. Wit 
Sincere desire lo preserve peace, and restore re 

tions of goud understanding between the two rep 

lics, | watved all ceremouy as to the manner of t 
inewing diplomatic intercourse between them; a 
| assuming ihe initiative, on the tenth of Noveimbe 
| distinguished citizen of Louisiana was appointed ¢ 
‘voy extraordinary aod minister plenipotentiary 
| Mexico, clothed with full powers to adjust, and ¢ 
finitely seitie, all pending differences between ti 
| two countries, including those of boundary betwee 
| Mexico and the State of Texas. The minister a 
| pointed as set out on his mission, and is prodad 
| by this time near the Mexican capital. He bas be 
| instructed to bring the negotiation with which he 
charged toa conclusion at the earliest practical 
| period, which, 1 is expected, will be in time to ¢ 
able we lo communicate the result to congress d 
jug the preseat session. Until that result is know 
‘Livrvear to recuinmend to congress such ultert 
| measures of redress for the wrongs and injuries 
‘have so lo g born, as it would have been proper } 

inake had nu such uegoliation been instituted. 










| [THE MISSING INSTALMENTS | 


| Congress appropriated, at the fast session, the si 
| of two huudred abd seventy live (housaud dollars | 


‘the payment of ine Apri and July musteimen's 
|the Mexican indesniiscs tor the year JS44: 

° rf ’ 
i vided it stall be asceriained to the satistaction 


the Americas govertinent thal sald iSialuaents hi 
| been paid by the Mexican government to tie apt 
| appointed vy the United States to receive the ~~ 
(in such manner as to discharge ail claim 00 
Mexican government, aad said agent to be ” 
quent im renitting the money to the United Sis 
| ‘The unseitied state our reiations with Mexico’ 
|involved this subject in much mystery. poe 
| information, in an authentic form, trom the “a 
‘the United States, appowted under the aduninisl 
| tion of my predecessur, was received at a 
department on the nioth of November last. 
coulaived in a letter, dated the seventeenth ; P 
tober, addressed vy him to one of our citizens *~ 
Mexico, with the view of having tt sehr 
lo that department. From this it appears © 


-g - ave 

agent, on the twentieth of September, 10H Fa 
ipt to the treasury of Mexico for the awe" 
receipt Y . émnity: 


the April anu July iustalmeuts of the iad 
he asserts ; 


sh; but 
him at 


ihe sane ComMuuication, however, 
be had not received a single duliar ip ca 
he holds such securities as warranted 
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time in giving the receipt. and entertains no doubt but 
that he will eventuaily obtain the money. As these 
instalm@ents appear never to have been actually paid 
by the government of Mexico to the agent, and as 
that government has not therefore been released so 
gs to discharge the claim, I do not feel myself war 
ranted in directing payment to be made to the claim- 
ants out of the treasury, without further legislation. 
Their case is, undoubtedly, one of much hardship; 
and it remains for congress to decide whether any, 
and what, relief ought to be granted to them. Our 
minister to Mexico has been instructed to ascertain 
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| United States, and that north of it to Great Britain. | made by law for giving it accordingly, and termina- 


At the sa ve tite, ke propo-ed, in addition, to yield | ting, in this manner, 
to the United States a detached territory north vt | August, 1827 

the Columbia, extending along the Pacific and the It will become proper for congress to determine 
Straits of Fuca, from Bualfinch’s harbor inclusive to | what legislation they can, in the meantime, adopt 
Hood’s canal, and to make free to the United States | without violating this convention. Beyond all ques- 
any port or ports south of latitude forty-nine degrees, |tion, the protection of our laws and our jurisdic- 
which they might desire, entire on the main Jand, or) tion, evil and criminal, ought to be immediately ex- 
on Quadra and Vancouver’s island. With the ex (tended over our citizens in Oregon. They had just 
ception of the free ports, this was the same offer cause to complain of our long neglect in this par- 
which had been made by the British, and rejected ; ticular, and have, in consequence, been compelled, 
by the A:nerican government im the negotiation of for their own security and protection, to establisn a 


the convention of the sixth of 





the facts of the case from the Mexican government, | 
in an authentic and official form, and report the re- | 
sult with as little delay as possible. ted. 


[THE OREGON NEGOTIATION.] offered by the British pienipotevtiary. 

My altention wasearly dirce ed to the negotiation, Sition on the part of Great Britain having been re- 
which, on the fourth of March last, | found pending | jected, the British plenipotentiary requested that a 
at Washington between the United States and Great proposal should he made by the United Siates for an 
Britain, on the subject of the Oregon territory.— | “equitable adjustment of the question.” 

Three several altempts had been previously made to-| [FAILURE OF COMPROMISES.] 

seitle the questions in dispute between the two coun- When l came into office, 1 found this ty be the 
tries, by negotiation, uron the principle of compror State of the negotiation. Though entertaining the 
mise; but each had proved unsuccessful. settled conviction, that the British pretensions of 

These negotiations took place at London, in the title could not be maintamed to ary portion of the 
years 1818, 1824, and 1826; the two first under the Oregon territory upon any principle of public law 
administration of Mr. Monroe,and the last unde. recognised by nations, yet in deference to what had 
thatof Mr. Adams. The negotistion of 1818 hay- | been done by my predecessors, and especially in con- 
ing failed to accomplish its object, resulted in the sideration that propositions of compromise had been 
couvention of the 20th of Octover of that year.— , thrice made by two preceding administrations, to 
By the third article of that convention, it was adjust the question on the parallel of forty nine de- 
“agreed, that any country that may be claimed by , grees, and in two of them yielding to Great Britain 
either party on the nortwest coast of America, west-, the free navigation of the Columbia, and that the 
ward of the Stony mountains, shall, together with pending negotiation had been commenced on the 
its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of basis of compromise, ] deemed it to be my duty not 
all rivers within the same, be free and open fur the abruptly to break it off. In consideration, too, that 
term of ten years from the date of the signature of under the conventions of 1818 and 1827, the citizens 
the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and! and subjects of the two powers held a joint occu: 
subjects of the two powers; it being well understood | pancy ol the country, l was mduced to make another 
that this agreement is nut to be construed to the effort to settle this long pending controversy in the 
prejudice of any claim which either of the two high Spirit of moderation which had given birth to the 
couiracting parties may have to any part of the said Tenewed discussion. A proposition was accordingly 
country, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of made, which was rejected by the British plenipoten- 
any Oller power or state to any patt of the said Wary, who without snbmitting any other proposition, 
country; the only object of the high contracting par- suffered the negotiation on his part to drop, express- 
ties in that respect being, to prevent disputes and. ing his trust that the United States would offer whut 
differences among themselves.” he saw fit to cail ‘some uriher propusal for the set- 

‘The negotiation of 1824 was productive of no re-| Uementof the Oregon question, more consistent with 
sult, and the convention of 1818 was left uochang-| fairness and equity, and with the reasonable expec- 
ed. tations of the British government.” The proposi- 

The negotiation uf 1826, having also failed to ef- tion thus offered and rejected repeated the offer of 
fect an adjustment by cumpromise, resulted in the the parallel of forty nine degrees of nurth latitude, 
couvention of August the sixth, 1827, by which it) Which had been made by two preceding aduministra- 
was agreed to continue in force, for an indefinite lions, but without proposing to surrender to Great 
period, the provision of the third article of the con- Britain, as they had done, the free navigation of the 
vention of the twentieth of October, 1818, and it was Columbia river. Phe rightot any toreign power Lo 
further provided, that “it shall be competent, how- the free navigation of any of our rivers, through the 
ever, to either of the contracting parties, in case heart of our country, was one which | was unwil- 
either should think fit, at any time after the twen-. ling to concede. It also embraced a provision to 
tieth of October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve | make free to Great Britain any port or ports on the 
months to the other contracting party, to annul and ¢@P of Quadra and Vaucouver’s island, south of this 
abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such case,; Parallel. Had this been a new question, coming un- 
be accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated after | der discussion for the first time, this proposition 
the expiration of the said term of notice.” In these would not have been tnade. rhe extraordinary and 
attempts to adjust the controversy, the parallel of , wholly inadmissible demands of the British govern- 
the forty-ninth degree of north latitude had been of- | 
fered by the United States to Great Britain, and in-| 
those of 1818 and 1826, with a further concession of 
the free navigation of the Columbia river south of | 
that latitude. The parallel of the forty-ninth de-, 
gree, from the Rocky mountains to ils intersection 
with the northeasternmeost branch of the Columbia, : 
and thence down the channel of that river to the, 
sea, had been offered by Great Britain, with an ad- | 
dition of a small delached territory north of the Co- 
lumbia. Both of these propositions had been re- 
jected by the parties respectively. 

In October, 1843, the envoy extraordinary and | 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States in 
London was authorized to make a similar offer to 
those made in 1818 and 1826. ‘Thus stood the ques- | 
tion, when the vegotiation was shortly afterwards | 
transferred to Washington; and, on the twenty-third | 
of August, 1844, was formally opened, under the di- 
rection of my immediate predecessor. Like all the. 
previous negotiations, it was based upon the princi- | 
pies of ‘compromise,’ and the avowed purpose of 
the parties was, to ‘treat of the respective claims 
of the two parties to the Oregon couutry, with the’ 
view to establish a permanent boundary between 
them westward of the Rocky mountains to the Pa- 
cific ocean.” Accurdingiy, on the twenty--ixth of 
August, 1844, the Briti-h plenipotentiary cifered tu 
divide the Oregon territory by the forly-ninth paral- 
lel of north latitude, from the Rocky mountams to 
the point of its intersection with the northeastern- 
most branch of the Columbia river, and theuce down 
that river to the sea; leaving the free navigation of 
that river to be enjoyed in common by DoW parties 
—the country south of this line to belong to the 


American plenipotentiary on the day it was submit- 





deference alone to what had been dune by my pre 
decessors, and the implied obligation which theic 
acts seemed to impose, atlord satisiactory evidence 
that no e mpromise which the United States ought 
to accept, can be eflected With this conviction, 
the proposition of compromise which had been made 
and rejected, was, by my direction, subsequently 
withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon terri- 
tory asserted, and, as is believed, maiatamed by icre- 
fragable facts und argumeuts. 

The civilized world will see in these proceedings a 
spirit of liberal concession on the part of the United 
States; and this government wall be relieved troia all 


the controversy. 


[JOINT OCCUPATION SHOULD CEASE. | 

All attempts at compromise having fated, it be- 
comes the duty of congress to conser what mea- 
sures it may be proper to adopt for the security anu 
protection of our citizens now inhaviting, or who 
may hereafter inhabit Oregon, and for the mainte- 
nance of our just title to that territory. In adupt- 
ing measures tor this purpose, care should be taken 
that nothing be done to violate the stipulations of the 
cenvention of 1827, which is still in force. The 
faith of treaties, in their letter aud spirit, bus ever 
been, and, | trust, will ever be. scrupulously observ- 
ed by the United States. Under that convention, a 
year’s notice is ‘required to be given by either party 
to the other, before the joint occupancy shall termr- 
nate, and velure either cau rightfully assert or exer 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over any portion of the 
territury. ‘Turis notice it would, in my judgment, ve 
proper to give; aud 1 recommend that provision be 








| 1826. This proposition was properly rejected by the | 


This was the only proposition of compromise | 
The propo- | 


ment, and the rejection of the proposition made in , 


responsibility whieh may fullow the failure to settle | 


provisional government for themselves. Strong in 
their allegiance and ardent in their attachment to 
the United States, they have been thus cast upon 
their own resourees. They are anxtous that our 


laws should be extended over them, and I recom- 
/mend that this be done by congress with as little de- 


lay as possible, in the full extent to which, the Brit- 
‘ish parliament have proceeded in regard to British 
;subjects in that territory, by their act of July tae 
second, 182), ‘for regulating the fur trade, and es- 
tablishing a criminal end civil jurisdiction within 
certain” parts of North America.” By this act 
Great Britain extended her laws and jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, over her subjects, engaged in the 
fur trade in that territory. By it, the courts of the 
province of Upper Canada were empowered to take 
cognizance of causes, civil and criminal. Justices 
of the peace and other judicial officers were author- 
ized to be appointed in Oregon, with power to exe- 
cute all process issuing from the courts of that pro- 
vince, and to “sit and hold courts of record for the 
trial of criminal offences and &.isdemeanors,” not 
made the subject of capital punishment, and also of 
civil cases, where the cause of action shall not *‘ex- 
ceed in value the amount or sum of two hundred 
pounds.” 


Subsequent to the date of this act of parliament, 
a grant was made from the ‘* British crown” to the 
Hudson’s Bay company, of the exclusive trade with 
the Indian tribes in the Oregon territory, subject to 
a reservation that it shall not operate to the exclu- 
sion ‘tof the subjects of any foreign state who, un- 
der or by force ot any convention for the time being, 
between us and such foreign states respectively, 
may be entitled to, and shall be engaged in, the said 
trade.” 


It is much to be rezretted, that, while under this 


> act British subjects bave enjoyed the protection of 


British laws ond British judicial tribunals throughout 
the whole of Oregon, American citizens, in the 
same territory, have enjoyed no such protection 
from their government. At the same time, the re- 
sult tlusteates the character of our people and their 
institutions. In spite of this neglect, they have 
multiplied, and their number is rapidly increasing in 
that territory. They have made no appeal to arms, 
but have peacefully fortified themselves in their new 
homes, by the adopti-n of repubhean institutions 
for themselves; furnishing another example of the 
truth that self-government is inherent in the Ameri- 
can breast, and must prevail. It is due to them 
that they should be embraced and protected by our 
lawes.”” 

it is deemed important that our laws regulating 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes east of 
the Rocky mountains, stould be extended to such 
tr.bes as dwell beyond thein. 


The increasing emigration to Oregon, and the 
care and protection which is due trom the govern- 
ment to its citizens in that distant region, make it 
/our duty, as it 1s our interest, to cullivate amicable 
relations with the Indian tribes of that territory.— 
|For this purpose, I recommend that provision be 
jmade for establishing an ludian agency, and such 
'sub-agencies as may o¢ deemed necessary, beyond 
ithe Rocky mountains. 


| For the protection of emigrants whilst on their 
way to Oregon, against the attacks of the Indian 
‘tribes occupying the couatry through which they 
| pass, | recommend that a suitable number of stock- 
ades and Diock-house forts be erected along th- usual 
route between our frontier setiiements ou the Mis- 
souri and the Rocky mountains; and that an adeq iate 
force of mounted riflemen be raised to guard and 
protect them on their journey. The immediate 
adoption of these recommendations by congress will 
not vivlate the provisions of the existing trealy. It 
will be doing nuthing more for American citizens 
than British laws have long since done for British 
subjects in the same territory. 

It requires several months to perform the voyage 
by sea from the Atlantic states to Oregon; and al- 
though we have a large number of whale ships in 
the Pacific, but few of them afford an opportunity 
vi titerchanging intelligence, without great delay, 
between Our settlements in that distant region and 
the United States. An overland mail is believed to 
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be entirely practicable; aud the importance of estab-; ple, that the people of this coatinent alone have the | removed by congress, and that the aa T 
lishing such a mati, at least once a month, is sub- | right to decide their own destiny. Should any por- ; duties which have been levied unde the at ,cial session of th 
mitted to tie favorable consideration of congress. tion of them, constituting an independent state, pro- | thirteenth of July, 1832, on Spanish + es jerwards pet. quie 
_ [GRANTS OF LAND—PRE EMPTIONS. | pose to unite themselves with our confederacy, this | to the United States from any other _. on Columbus. Ot 
It is submitted to the wisdom of congress to de- | will be a question for them and us to determine | try, be refunded. This recommend Sata. - Passage, the stat 
termine whether, at their present session. and until| without any foreign interposition. We can never |embrace Spanish vessels arrivin eth af r that, by the ad 
after the expiration of the year’s notice, any other | consent that European powers shall interfere to pre- | States from Cuba and Porto Root Whi h ne ‘returned to the 
measure may be adopted, consistently with the con-| vent such a union, because it might disturb the “ba- | remain subject to the provisions of th ae or October last 
vention of 1827,-for the security of our rights, and | lance of power” which they may desire to maintain | thirtieth, 1834, concerning tonnage d een of Ju East India squa 
the government and protection of our citizens in| upon this continent. Near a quarter of a century | sels. P 6 S© Guty on such vole Columbus, an 
Oregon. Phat it will ultimately be wise and proper ago, the principle was distinctly announced to the By the act of the fourteenth of July, 183 fener with the dut, 
to make tiberal grants of land to the patriotic pio-| world in the annual message of one of my predeces- | was exempted from duty altogether Phi ®, cof iporities the ratil 
neers, who, amidst privations and dangers, lead the | sors, that “the American continents, by the free} tion was universal, without reference to the “Xenia. ded with the em 
way through savage tribes inhabiting the vast wil-| and independent condition which they have assumed | where it was produced or the national eliah COUNtTERT: the commissione 
derness intervening between our frontier settlements | and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as | the vessel in which it was imported. B Pate been much imp 
and Oregon, and who cultivate, and are ever ready subjects for future colonization by any European act of the thirtieth of August 1842, thi tees ot belkef that he 
to defend the soil, 1 am fuily satisfied. ‘To doubt! powers.” ‘from duty was restricted m2 Sole im rom mission. 
whether they will obtain such grants as soon as the’ This principle will apply with greatly increased | rican vessels from the place of its sesduction ae Jafortunately, di 
convention between the United States and Great foree, should any European power attempt to estab- | coffee imported under all other Wligtinetaniee pe of the nation 
Britain shall have ceased to exist, would be to doubt lish any new colony in North America. In the ex- subjected to a duty of twenty per cent 1h coh . ying our exaimp! 
te just ce of congress; but pending the year’s no-, isting circumstances of the world, the present is | Under this act, and our existing treaty with th a gee, while in ot! 
tice, itis worthy of consideration whether a stipu- | deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and reaffirm | of the Netherlands, Java coffee imported fr vo tis natural that o 
lvtion to this effect may be made, consistently with /the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state | European ports of that kingdom into the toi jisted for their w 
the spirit of that convention. — | my cordial concurrence in tts wisdom and sound | States, whether in Dutch or American vessels te | controversies b 
| The recommendations which T have made, as to policy. The reassertion of this principle, especial- | pays this rate of duty. The government of justed, and their 
(he best manner of securing our rights in Oregon, | ly in reference to North America, is at this day but} Netherlands complains that such a discriwinati nner to protect | 
are + romitted to congress with great deference.—. | the promulgation of a policy which no European | duty should have been imposed on coffee, i “ye rity of their peo 
Should they m their wisdom, devise any other mode power should cherish the disposition to resist. Ex- | duction of one of its colonies, and which is shia settled policy, | 
better calculated to accomplish the same object, it! isting rights of every European nation should be re- | brought from Java to the ports of that kingdom, at hether external ¢ 
shali meet with my hearty concurrence, — | spected; but it is due alike tu our safety and our in- exported from thence to foreign countries "OF | have thus adve 
Al the end of the year’s notice, should congress terests. that the efficient protection of our Jawa should ‘trade with the Netherlands is highly beneficial ith our foreign r 
think it proper to make provision for giving that no-| be extended over our whole territorial limits, and | both countries, and our relations with thet ha sary to ookk jn 
lice, we shall have reached a period when the na-| that it should be distinctly announced to the world ever been of the most friendly character. Und@am' peace with al 
ti nal rights oh Oregon must either be abandoned or! as our settled policy, thatno future European colo- all the circumstances of the case, | recommend tham"e!® of ‘the ear! 
fiituly maintaned, ‘That they cai not be abandoned | ny or dominicn shall, with our consent, be planted | this discrimination should be abolished, and that tl quire that all sha 
Without a sacriice of both national honor and inter-| or established on any part of the North American ‘coffee of Java imported from the Netherlands fempierences with M 
est, ws too clear to admit of doubt. | continent, | placed upon the same footing with that imported 4 tions with all eb 
Oregon is a part of the North American continent, [RELATIONS WITH OTHER FOREIGN NATIONS. ] rectly from Brazil and other countries where it lactory characte 
fo which it is confidently affirmed, the title of the | A question has recently arisen under the 10th ar- | produced. igvtened age, thes 
United States is the best now inexistence. For the | ticle of the subsisting treaty between the United; Under the eighth sectioa of the tariff act of t ee . 
grounds on which that title rests, | refer you to the States and Prussia. By this article, the consuls of thirtieth of August, 1842, a duty of fifteen cents pe Se roatreeliie 
c rrespondence of the late and present secretary of the countries have the right to sit as judges and ar- , gallon was imposed on Port wine in casks; while, a Yb nfm oman Am 
state ith the British plen‘potentiary during the ne- | bitrators “tin such differences as may arise between the red wines of several other countries, wher in ders prgs ro ; 
gotiation. The Brit.sh proposition of compromise, the captains and crews of the vessels belonging to , ported in casks, a duty of only six cents per galla digermpyete ‘ 
which would make the Columbia the line south of| the nation whose interests are committed to their | was imposed. ‘The discrimination so far as regard peal oer oauiog 
forty-nine degrees, with a trifling addition of detach-| charge, without the interference of the local autho ;ed the Port wine of Portugal, was deemed a viol qt os % ¥; 
ed tercitory to the United States, north of that river,| rities, unless the conduct of the crews or of the cap- | tion of our treaty with that power which provide er aynnene <a 
and would leave on the British side two thirds of the! tain should disturb the order or tranquillity of the ‘that “no higher or oiher duties shall be imposed a gre ee silia 
whole Oregon territory, including the free navigation | country; or the said consuls should require their as- | the importation into the United States of Amerig - een ~ wi 
of the Columbia and ail the valuable harbors on the! sistance to cause their decisions to be carried into | of any article the growth, produce, or manufactu ~onsaple ant ee 





Pacific, can never, fora moment, be entertained by! effect or supported.” lof the kingdom and possessions of Portugal, tha “pree mae 
the United States, without an abandonment of their! The Prussian consul at New Bedford, in June, ! such as are or shali be payable ou the like artic + ae oe 
just and clear territorial rights, their own self-re- | 1844, applied to Mr. Justice Siory to carry into ef- | bemg the growth, produce, or manufacture of a “peonthon ae 
spect, and the national honor. For the information! fect a decision made by him between the captain | other forergn country.” Accordingly, to give efled anise Ye wae 
of congress, Ll communicate herewith the correspon- /and crew of the Prussian ship Borussia; but the re- ‘to the treaty, as well as to the intention of congres Dai AvaA etd 4 
dence which took place between the two govern | quest was refused on the ground that, without pre- |expressed in a proviso to the tariff act itself, th N SayK Diahiah ' 
nents during the late negotiation. | vious legislation by congress, the judiciary did not | nothing therein contained should be so construed so hanh ght 
re , [BALANCE OF POWER.”’| possess the power to give effect to this article of |to interfere with subsisting treaties with foreign 1M onty six adiog 
The rapid extension of our seitiements over our! the treaty. ‘The Prussian government, through their | tions, a treasury circular was issued on the sixteen@iy ; fe babyy 
territories heretofore | unoccupied, the addition of! minister bere, have complained of this violation of , of July, 1844, ‘which among other things, deciare Sinica tn 
he w mates fo our conlederaey; the expansion of free | the treaty, and have asked the government of the | the duty on the Port wine of Portugal, ia casks, ul ree ee etgnan: 
principles, and our rising greatness as a nation, are| United States to adopt the necessary measures to | der the existing laws and treaty, to be six cents P@iMirive 1 ; 
attracting the attention of the powers of Murope;) prevent similar violations hereafter. Good faith | gallon, and directed that the excess of duties whic widhen tone ine 
and lately the doctrine bas been broached iv some! to Prussia, as wellas to other nations with whom ‘had been collected on such wine should be refunde civ ait ase 
of them, of a ‘balance of power’ on this continent,! we have similar treaty stipulations, requires that, By virtue of another clause in the sarne sectioa Pcie ted ui 
to check our advancement. The United States, sin- these should be faithfully observed. I have deem-! the act, it is provided that all imitations of Port, ¢ ve P ve thes 
cerely desirous of preserving relations of good un- ed it proper, therefore, to lay the subject before ‘any other wines, “shall be subjected to the du re aa pease: 
verstanding with all Dations, Canbot in silence per- congress, and to recommend such legisiation.as may | provided for tie genuine article.” [avitations of Po uxty-thre a - a 
mit any European interference on the Norih Ameri | be necessary to give effect to these treaty obliza- | wine, the production of France, are imported ¢ nl : a ity 
can contipent; and should any such interference be | tions. "some extent into the United States; and the gover ntiod ation 
attemspted, will be ready to resist it at any and all By virtue of an arrangement made between the ment of that country pow claims that, under & COMME yy, ether cron 
hazards. | Spanish government and that of the United Siates, | rect construction of the act, these imitations oug ve shit we 
it is well known to the American people and toall, in December, 1331, American vessels, since the | not to pay a higher duty than that imposed up ina g ae ‘ag i 
nations, that this government has wever taterfered twenty ninth of April, 18382 have been admitted to the original Port wine of Portugal. It appea bien i ile ae 
with the rejations subsisuog between other govern-, entry in the ports of Spain, including those of the to me to be unequal and unjust, that French i0)@i ie cary T th 
ments. We hsve never made ourselves parties to Belearic and Canary Islands, on payment of the , tions of Port wine should be subjected to a duty 4 whnieapag 1 
their wars or their alliances; we have not sought sane tonnage duty of five cents per ton, as though fi teen cents, while the more valuatle article {ro wea. pis éity 
their territumes by conquest; we have not mingled | they had been Spanish vessels; and this, whether | Portugal should pay a duty of six cents only P&M ix doll - 
with parties in their do.westic struggles; and, believ- | our vessels arrive in Spain directiy from the United | gallon. I thereture recomwend to congress sue rag 
ing our own form of government to be the best, we! States, or indirectly from auy other country. When | legislation as may be necessary to correct the il 
have never attempted to propagate it by intrigues,’ congress by the act of the thirteenth of July, 1832,  equlity. : 
by diplomacy, or by foree. We may claim on this’ gave effect to this arrangement beiween the two go- i'tie late president in his annual message of De : 
continent a hke exemption from Evrepean interfe- | vernments, they confined the reduction of tonnage | cember last, recommended an appropriation to sall ennty-five nee 
rence. The nations of America are equally so-' duty merely lo Spanish vessels “coming from a port | fy the claims of the Texan government against | rahe fh 
vereign and independent with those of Europe.—, in Spain,” leaving the former discriwinating duty United States, which had been previously adjustet ong debt — 
(hey possess the sane rights, independent of all fo-| to remain against such vessels eoming from a port ‘so far as the powers of the executive extend. The . the period ot | 
reigo interposition, to make war, to conclude peace, in any other country. It is manifestiy unjust that, claims arose out of the act of disarming a body ~ SONTSETOd Up 
und to regulate their internal affiirs. The people whilst American vessels, arriving in the ports of ‘Texan troops under the command of Major Saivel tw riety: Mh 
of ihe United States cannot, therefore view within- Spain from other countries, pay oo more duly than) by an officer in the service of the United States, a¢ aan ead of 
difierence, allempts of European powers to inter- Spanish vessels, Spanish vessels erriving in the portsjing under the orders of our government, and th ae _e of o 
Jere with the independent action of the nation- on of the United States from other countries should be | forcible entry inivo the custem house at Bry! Bc nA Sptystoh : 
this content. ‘ine American system of govern- subjected to beavy discriminating tonnage duties.— | landiog, on Red river, by certain citizens of i ake al 
ment is entirely different from that of Europe. Jea- This is neither equality nor reciproc:ty, and is ia! United States and takin y away therefrom the govt ry an am 
Jousy among the different sovereigns of Kurope, lest violation of the airangements concluded in Deceni- seized by the colihatar of the customs as forfeited U! apenas, 
any one of them might become too poweriul ior the ber, 1831, between the two countries. ‘The Spanish ider the laws of Texas. ‘i'his was a liquidated deol TT on: lew years ag 
resi, has caused them anxiously to desire the estab- government have made repeated and earnest remou- | certained to be due Texas when an independent sta! hed the revolu 
iishment of what they term the ‘balance of power.” strances against this inequality, aud the favorable! Her acceptauce of tie terms of annexation prop "Wey was exti! 
Ji cannot be permitted to have any application on attention of congress has been several times invoked | by the United Staies does not discharge or invall 7 Brow the rere x 
the North American continent, and especially to the to the subject by my predecessors. I recommend,|the claim. | recommend thal provision be made OM Tg people | 
United States. We must ever maiutain the princi+! as an act of justice to Spain, that this inequality be { payment. eaten. Since: 
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he commissioner appointed to China during the 
cial session of the senate in March last shortly 
_rwards set outon his mission in the United States 
., Columbus. On arriving at Rio de Janeiro on 
"passages the state of his health became so criti- 
i) that, by the advice of bis medical attendants, 
‘returned to the United States early in the month 
October last Commodore Biddle, commanding 
ast India squadron, proceeded on his voyage in 

, Columbus, and was charged by the commis- 
oner with the duty of exchanging with the proper 
horities the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
ded with the emperor of China. Since the return 
the commissioner to the United States, fis health 
»s been much improved, and he’entertains the con- 


pat beef that he will soon be able to proceed on, public debt. 


«mission. 

jnfortunately, differences contiune to exist among 
se of the nations of South America, which, fol- 
ying our exainple, have established their indepen- 
sce, While in others, internal dissensions prevail. 
js natural that our sympathies should be warmly 
listed for their welfare; that we should desire that 
| controversies between them should be amicably 
justed, and their governments administered in a 
anner to protect the rights, and promote the pros 
rity of their people. {t is contrary, however, to 
settled policy, to interfere in their controversies, 
pether external or internal. 

| have thus adverted to all the subjects connected 


ith our foreign relations, to which I deem it ne- | 
Our policy is not, 
ly peace with all, but good will towards ail the, 
While we are just to all, we. 


sary to call your altention. 


wers of the earth. 
quire that all shall be just to us. Excepting the 
ferences with Mexico and Great Britain, our re- 


tions with all civilized nations are of the most sa-' 
It is hoped that in this en-: 


sfactory character. 
jghtened age, these differences may be amicably ad 
lysted. 
[FINANCES—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. | 

The secretary of the treasury in his annual report 
» congress, will communicate a full statement of 
te condition of our finances. ‘The imports for the 
eal year ending on the thirtieth of June last, were 
ithe value of one hundred and seventeen ‘otllions 
wo hundred and fifty-four thousand five hundred and 
jsty-iour dollars, of which the amount exported 
ms filieen millions three hundred and forty-six 
jousand eight hundred and thirty doilars—leaving a 
mlanee of one hundred and one million wine hundred 


id seven thousand seven huadred and thirty-four | 
The exports for | 


loilars for domestic consumption. 


ih 
wiv 


same year were oi the value of one hundred and 


burteen millions s1% hundred and forty-six thousand | 


ix hundred and six doliars; of which, the amount of 
omestic ariicles Was ninety-nine millions two-tuu- 


ited and ninety-nine thousand seven hundred and | 
The receipts into the treasury | 


venty six dollars. 
dwing the same year were twenty-nine militons seven 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand one hundred thirty- 
tree dollars and fifty-six cents; of which, there were 


trived from customs, twenty-seven millions five | 


lundred and twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 
welve dollars and seventy cents; from sales of pub- 
lie lands, two millions seventy-seven thousand and 


Wenty-two dollars and thirty cents; and from inci | 
denial and miscellaneous sources, one hundred and! 


ixty-three thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight 
lollars and fifty six cents. ‘ne expenditures for the 


riod were tweuly-nine millions‘aine hundred and | 


ikty-eight thousand two hundred and six doliars and 
unety eight cents; of which, eight millious five hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand one hundred and filty- 
even dollars and sixty-two cenls were applied to 
lie payment of the public debt. The balauce in the 


teasury on the lst July last, was seven millions six | 
lundred and fifty-eight thousand three hundred and | 


NX dollars and twenty-two cents. 


[PUBLIC DEBT. | 
The amount of the public debi remaining unpaid 


% the first of October last, was seventeen millions | 


Wventy-five thousand four husdred and torty-five 
Ollars and fifty-two cents. Further paywents of the 
public debt would have been made, in anticipation 


of the period of its reimbursement under the autho- | 


"ty conferred upon the secretary of the treasury by 
the acts of July wwenty-first, 1841, and of April fil- 


Weenth, and of March third, 1843, had not the un-| 


“illed state of our relations with Mexico menaced 
Stile collision with that power. Ino view of sucha 
“outingency, it was deemed prudent to retain in the 
reasury an amount unusually large for ordinary 
Parposes, 

. A few years ago, our whole national debt growing 
Nt of the revolution and the war of 1812 wiia Great 
ase was extinguished, and we preseuled io tue 
its - the rere and noble spectacle oi a great and 
i Ving peopie who had fully discharged every ub- 
ction. Since that time the existing det has been 


contracted; and small as it is, in comparison with 
the similar burdens of most other nations, it should 
be extinguished at the earliest practicable period.— 
Should the state of the country permit, and, especially | 
if our fc reig: relations interpose no obstacle, it is | 
contempiated to apply all the moneys in the treasury | 
as they accrue beyond what is required for the ap-| 
| propriations by congress, to rts liquidation, I cherish 
the hope of soon being able to congratulate the 
' country on its recovering once more the lofty posi- 
| tion which itso recently occupied. Our country, 
| which exhibits to the world the benefits of self-go- 
ivernment, in developing all the sources of national 
| prosperity, owes to mankind the permanent example 
|of a uation free from the blighting influence of a 


classes, in the proportion of their ability to bear it. 
To make the taxinzs »> ver an actu | benefit to one 
class necessari!, ii. ases the burden of others be- 
yond their pr’. ruon, and would be manifestly un- 
just. The terins ‘‘protection to domestic incustry,”’ 
are of popular import but they should apply undera 
just systcim to all the various branches of industry 
in our country. The farmer or planter who toils 
yearly in his flelds, is engaged mn ‘‘domestie indus- 
try,” and is as much entitled to have his labor ‘tpro 
tected,” as the manufacturer, the man of eoummerce, 
the navigator, or the mechanic, who are engaged 
also in “domestic indusiry” io their different pur 
suits. The joint labors of all these classes consti 
tute ‘he aggreguie of the ‘domestic industry” of the 
nation, and they are equaily entitied to the nation’s 
‘“nrotection.”? No one of ihem can justly clains to 
be the exclusive recipients of ‘tproteciioa,” which 
can only be afforded by imcreasiug burdens on ie 
‘domestic industry,’ of the others. 
If these views be correct, it remains to inqutie 
how far the tariff act of 1342 is ’ 
them. That many of the provisions of (iat act ary 
in Violation of the cardinal principles here iaid down, 
all must concede. The rates of duty biuposed by it 
on some articles are prohiditory, and ou others so 
high as greatly to diminish importations, and to pro- 
duce a less cmount of revenue than would be deriv- 
ed from iower raies. They operate as ‘protection 
merely,” to one vraneh of ‘domestic industry,” vy 
taxing other branches 





[THE TARIFF. | 
| The attention of congress is invited to the import- 
‘ance of making suitable modifications and reductions 
of the rates of duty imposed by our present tariff 
laws. The object of imposing duties on imports 
should be to raise revenue to pay the necessary ex- 
/penses of government. Congress may, undoubtedly, 
|in the exere:se of a sound discretion, discriminate in 
| arranging the rates of duty on different articles; but 
|the discriminations should be within the revenue 
| Standard, and be made with the view to raise money 
' for the support of government. 

| It becomes importaut to understand distinetly what 
‘is meant by a revenue standard, the maxinum of 
which should not be exceeded in the rates of duty 
imposed. It is conceded, and experience proves, thal 
duties may be laid so high as to diminish, or prohibit 
altogether, the importation of any given article, and 
thereby lessen or destroy the revenue which, at 
lower rates, would be derived from its importation, 
Such duties exceed the revenue races, and are jot 
imposed to raise money for the support of zovern- 
ment. {f congress levy a duty, for revenue, of one 
per cent. on a given article, it will produce a given 
amount of money to the treasury, and will inciden- 
i tally and necesssarily afford protection or advantage, 
| to the amount of one per cent. to the home manulac- 
‘turer of a similar or like articie over the importer. 
‘If the duty be raised to ten per cent. it wiil produce 
a greater amount of money, and afford greater pro- 
tection Tf it be stil raised to twenty, 25 or thirty 
_per cent. and if as itis raised, tie revenue derived 
from it is found to be increased, the protection or 
‘advantage will als» be increased; but if it be raised 
to thirty-one per cent. and it ts found that the re- 
venue produced at that rate is less than at thirty per 
cent. it ceases to be arevenue duty. The precise 
| point in the ascending scale of duties at which it is 
ascertained from experience that the revenue is 
greatest, is the maximu rate of duty which can be 
laid for the bona fide purpose of collecting money for 
the support of government. To raise the duties 
higher than that point, and thereby diminish the 
,amount collected, is to levy them for protection me- 
rely, and not for revenue. As long, then, as con- 
gress may gradually increase the rate of duty ona 
given article, and the revenue is increased by such | 
increase of duty, they are within the revenue staud- 
dard. When they gu beyond that port, and, as they 
increase the duties, the revenue ts diminished or de- 
stroyed, the act ceases to have for its object the 
raising of money to support government, but is for 
protection merely. 

[It does not follow that congress should levy the 
highest duty on all articles of »mport which they will 
bear within the revenue standard; for such rates 
would probably produce a much larger amount than 
the economical administration of the government 
' would require. Nor does it follow that the duties on | 
‘articles should be at the same ora furizontal rate. | 
Some articles will bear a much higher revenue duly | 
than others. Below the maximum of the revenue jand two in the house of representatives, and that 
standard congress may and ought to discriminate in} some of those who felt themselves constrained, un- 
| the rates imposed, taking care so to adjust them on der tue peculiar circumstances existing at the time, 
different articies as to produce in the aggregate the | to vole ia its favor, proclaimed its delects, and ex- 
amvuunt which, when added to the proceeds of sales: pressed their determination to «id in its modification 
of public lands, may be needed to pay the ecouomical | on the first opportunity, atfurds strong and conelu- 
expenses of the government, isive cvidence that tt was vol intended to be perm@a- 

in levying a taritf of duties, congress exercises the | nent, aud of the expediency and necessity of its tho- 
taxing power, and for purposes of revenue may se- | rough revision. 
lect the objects of taxation. They may exempt! In recom-uending to congress a reduction of the 
certain articles altogether, and permit their impor- | present rates of duty, and a revision and modification 
tation free of duty. On others they may impose low | of the act of 1842, 1 ain far from entertaining opin- 
‘duties. In these classes should ve embraced such | ions untriendiy to the manufacturers. On the con- 
\articles of necessity as are in general use, and espe- | trary, | desire to see them prosperous, as tar as ihey 
cially such as are con-uined by the wealthy citizen. lean be so, without impusing unequal burdens on 
'Care should be taken that ali the great interests of | other interests. The advantage usder any system of 
| the country, inciuding the manufacturers, agricul-| indirect taxation, even wilbin the revenue standard, 

ture, co;merce, navigation, and the mechanic arts, must be in favor of the oanulacturing interest; and 
|should, as far as may be practicable, derive equal |of this no viier luterest will complain. 

|advantages trom the incidental protection which a Il recommend to congress the abulition of the min- 
just system of revenue dues may allord. Taxativa|imum principle, or assured, arvilrary, aud (aise 
direct or indirect, is a burden, and it sould be so} values, and 0: specific dulics, and We substation in 
imposed as to Operate as equaily as may be on all} their place of ad valorem duties, as the fairest and 


CONStses 


By the introduction of miiovimums, or assumed and 
false vaines, and by the imposition of specific duties, 
the injustice and idequality of the actof 1842, im its 
practical operations on different classes and pursuits, 
are seen unt felt. Many of the oppressive duties 
imnosed by it under the operation of these principles, 
range from one per cent. lo more than two hundred 
per cent. They are probibitory ou some 
and partially so on others, and bear ‘most he 
articles of common necessity and 
articles of juxury. It 1s so franied 
greatest burden which It buposes is thro 


“ti , 
articles, 
Viiy Ob 


| ' baits te 
VUul Pee rikay i? 





Liat wae i 
and the poorer classes who are least able to 
while 1 protects capial and exeupts ihe rr: fro 
paying their Just proportiovol the lakation vequirved 
for the support of governmvat. Watie it protects 
the capital of the wealthy manulacturer, and ine 
creases his profits, it does not benefit the operatives 
or laborers in his employment, whose wages have 
not been increased by it. Articles of prime neces- 
sity or of coarse quality, and low price, used by the 
masses of the peuple,are in many instances, subject- 
ed by it to heavy taxes, while articles of finer quali- 
ty and higher price, or of juxury, which can be used 
only by the opulent, are lightly taxed. It imposes 
heavy and unjust burdens on the farmer, the plant- 
er, the commercial man, and those of all other pur- 
suils except the capilaliot who has made his invest 
ments in manufactures. All the great interests of 
‘the country are not, as nearly as may be practicabie, 

equally protected by it. 

The government in theory knows no distinction of 
persons or Cias>es, and should not bestow upon some 
favors and privileges wiich all others may not en- 
}joy. Lt was the purpose of its illustrious founders to 

base the institutions which they reared upon the 
great and unchanging principles of justice and equi- 
ity, conscious that if administered in the spirit in 
which they were conceived, they would be felt only 
by the benefits which they ditfused, and would se- 
‘eure for themselves a defence in the hearts of the 
people, more powertul than standing armies, and all 
the means and appliaices invented to sustain govern. 
ments founded im tajustice and oppression. 

Jue weli-ksgwn fact that the tariff act of 1842 
was passed by a majority of one vote in the senate, 
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mest equitable indirect tax which can be imposed. 
By the ad valorem principle, all articles are taxed ac- 
eording to their cost or value, and those which are 
of interior quality, or of small cost, bear only the 
just pertion of the tax with those which are of su- 
perior quality or greater cost. The articles consum- 
ed by all are taxed at the same rate. A system of 
ad valorem revenue duties, with proper discrimina 
tions and proper guards against frauds in collecting 
them, it is not doubted, will afford ample incidental 
advantages to the manufacturers, and enable them to 
derive as great profits as can be derived from any 
other regular business. It is believed that such a 
sysiem, strictly within the revenue .standard, will 
place the manufacturing interests ona stable footing, 
and inure to their permanent advantage; while it 
will, as nearly as may be practicable, extend to all 
the great interests of the country the incidental pro- 
tection which can be afforded by our revenue laws. 

Such a system, when once firmly established, 
would be permanent, and not be subject to the con- 
stant complaints, agitations, and changes, which 
must ever occur, when duties are not laid for reve- 
nue, but for the ‘protection merely” of a favored 
interest. 

In the deliberations of congress on this subject, it 


never have intended that the money pati into the 
treasury should be thus converted to private use, and 
placed beyond the control of the government. 
Banks which hold the public money are often 
tempted, by desire of gain, to extend their loans, in- 
crease their circulation, and thus stimulate, if not 
produce a spirit of speculation and extravagance, 
which, sooner or later, must result in ruin to 
thou-ands. If the public money be not permitted to 
be thus used, but be kept in the treasury and paid 


temptation afforded by its deposites with. banks to an 
undue expansion of their business would be check. 
ed, while the amount of the constitutional currency 
left in circulation would be enlarged, by its employ- 
ment in the publie collection and disbursements, and 
the banks themselves would, in consequence, be found 
in a safer and sounder condit:on. 

At present, state banks are employed as deposito- 
ries, but without adequate regulation of law, where- 
by the public money can be secured against the casu 
alties and excesses, revulsions, suspensions, and de- 
falcations. to which, from over issues, overtrading, 
an inordinate desire for gain, or other causes, they 
are constantly exposed. The secretary of the trea- 
\sury has in all cases, when it is practicable, taken 





out to the public creditors in gold and silver, the | 





citizens, who are unable to pay higher rates, could 
ure :ase homes for themselves and their familie 
y adopting the policy of graduation and reduction 
of price, these inferior lands will be sold for theis 
real value, while the states in which they lie wij) be 
freed from the inconvenience, if not injustice to 
which they are subjected, in consequence of the Uni. 
ted States continuing to own large quantities of pub. 
‘lie Jands within their borders, not liable to taxation 
for the support of their local government. 
[PRE-EMPTIONS } 
_ Trecommend the continuance of the poliey of orang, 
ing pre-emptions, in its most liberal extent, to all those 
‘who have settled, or may hereafter settle, on the Pubic 


\lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, to which the Ip. 


(dian title may have been extinguished at the time of 
setthment. It has been found by experience, tiat jy 
consequence of combinations of purchasers and other 
causes, a very small quantity of the public lands, whey 
sold at public auction, commands a higher price than 
the minimum -rates established by law. The setrcrs 
on the public lands, are however, but rarely able to ge. 
cure their homes and improvements at the public ¢al-s 
at that rate; because these combinations, by means of 
the capital they command, and their superior abiliy tg 
purchase render it impossible for the settler to compete 
with them in the maket. By putting down all compet). 
tion, these conbinations vf capitalists and speculators 





1s hoped that a spirit of mutual concession and com- | collateral security for the amount which they hold, yare usually enabled to purchase the lands, including the 


promise between conflicting interests may prevail, 
aid that the result of their labors may be crowned 
with the happiest consequences. 

By the constitution of the United States it is pro 
vided that ‘tno money shall be drawn from the trea- 
sury but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law.” A public treasury was undoubted!y contem- 
plated and intended to be created, in which the pub- 
lic noney should be kept froin the period of collec- 
tion until needed for puvlie uses. In the evllection 
and disbursement of the public money, no agencies 
have ever been employed by law, except such as 
were appointed by the government, directly respon- 
sivle to it, and under its control. 


[THE CONSTITUTIONAL TREASURY. ] 

The sate keeping of the public money shonid be 
confided to a public treasury created by law, and un- 
der like responsibility and control. It is not to be 
imagined that the framers of the constitution could 
have intended that a treasury should be created as a 
place of deposite and safe-keeping of the public mo- 
ney which «as irresponsible to the government.— 
The first congress under the constitution, by the act 
of the second September, 1789, ‘tto establish the 
treasury department,” provided for the appointment 
of a treasurer, and made it his July ‘‘to receive and 
keep the moneys of the United States,” and ‘‘at all 
times to submit to the secretary of the treasury and 
the comptroller, or either of them, the inspection of 
the moneys in his hands.” 

That banks, national or state, could not have been 
intended to be used as a substitute for the treasury 
spoken of in the constitution, as keepers of the pub- 


he money, 18 manifest from the fact, that at that: 
time there was no national bank, and but three or | 


four state banks of limited capital existed in the 
country. ‘Their employment as depositories was at 
first resorted to, to alimited extent, but with no 
avowed intention of continuing them permanently, 


by the pledge of stocks of the United States, or such 
‘of the states as were in good credit. 
ideposite banks have given this description of securi- 
| ty. and others have declined to do so. 
Entertaining the opinion that ‘tthe separation of 
‘the moneys of the government from banking institu: 
‘tions is indispensible for the safety of the funds of 
the government and the rights of the people,” I re- 
commend to congress that provision be made by law 
for such separation, and that a constitutional treasu- 
ry be created for the safe~keeping of the public mo- 
ney. The constitutional treasury recommended is 
designed as a secure depository for the public mo- 
hey, without any power to make loans or d‘scounts, 
'or to issue any paper whatever as a currency or cir- 
culation. I doubt not that such a treasury as was 
contemplated by the constitution, should be indepen. 
dent of all banking corporations. The money of the 
people should be kept in the treasury of the people 
created by law, and be in the custody of agents of 
the people chosen by themse!ves, according to the 
forms of the constitution, agents who are directly 
responsible to the government, who are subject to 


severe punishments, for any embezzlement, private | 


(use, misapplication of the public funds, and for any 
failure in other respects to perform their duties. — 
To say that the pe ple or their government are in- 
competent or not to be trusted with the custody of 
their own money, in their own treasury, provided by 
| themselves, but must rely on the presidents, cashiers, 
‘and stockholders of banking corporations, not ap- 
| pointed by them, nor responsible to them, would be 
to concede that they are incompetent of self-govern- 
‘ment. 

In recommending the establishment of a constitu. 


Some of the, 


improvements of the settlers, at the minimum price of 
government, and either turn them out Of their hoireg, 
or extort from them, according to their ability to pay, 
double or quadruple the amount paid for them to the 
government Itis to the enterprise and perseverance of 
the hardy pioneers of the west. who penetrate the wil. 
derness with their families, suffer the dangers, the priya. 
tions, and hardships attending the settlement of a new 
country, and prepare the way for the body of emigrants 
who, in the course of a few years, usually follow them, 
that we are, in a great degree, indebted for the rapid ex. 
tension and agerandizement of our country. 
Experience has proved that no portion of our popula. 
j Hon are more patriotic than the hardy and brave men 
of the tronter or more ready to obey the call of their 
| country, and to defend her rights and her honor, where. 
iver and by whatever enemy assailed. ‘They should be 
protected from the grasping speculator, and secured, at 
the minimum price of the public lands, in the humble 
homes which they have improved by their labor. Wuh 
this end in view, all vexatious or unnecessary restrictions 
impored upon them by the existing pre-emption laws 








|should be repealed or modified. the t 
ithe goveroment to afford facilities to its citizens to ‘be- 
|come the owners of small portions of our vast public 
domain at low and moderate rates. 


[MINERAL LANDs.] 


| he present systein of managing the mineral lands of 


‘the Un:ted States is believed to be radically detective. 
| More than a million of acres of the public lands, sup- 
| posed to cuntain lead and other minerals, have been re- 
i served from sale, and numerous lease. upon them have 
been granted to individuals upon a stipulated rent, The 
'system of granting leases has proved to be not only ua 
profitable to the govertument, but unsatisfactory to the 
citizens who have gone apon the lands, and must, if con 
tinued, lay the founda! on of much future difficulty be 
ltween the government and the lessees. According 10 
‘the official records, the a:nount of rents received by the 


Itis the true policy of 


tional treasury, in which the public money shall be government for the years 1841, 1842, 1843, and 184, 
kept, | desire that adequate provision be made by | was $6,354 74, while the expenses of the system during 
law for its safety, and that all executive discretion the same period, including salaries of superintenden's, 
or covtrol over it should be removed, except such as ageiits, clerks, aud incideutal « xpenses. were twenty Sik 


P low 
may be necessary in directing its disbursements in | ‘0usand one hundred and eleven dollars and elevel 


in place of the treasury of the constitution, When 
they were afterwards from time to time employed, it 
was from motives of supposed convenience, [PRICES OF PUBLIC LANDS ] 

Our experience has shown, that when banking) Under our present land system, limiting the mini- 
corporations have been the keepers of the public mum price at which the public lands can be enter- 


pursuance of appropriations by jaw. 


money, and been thereby made in effect the treasu-'ed to one dollar and twenty five cents per acre, | 


ry, the government can have no guaranty that it can. large quantities of lands of inferior quality remain 
command the use of its own money for public pur- unsold, because they will not command that price. 
poses. The late Bank of the United States proved | From the records of the general land office it ap- 
to be faithless. The state banks which were after- pears, that, of the public lands remaining unsold in 
wards employed, were faithless. But a few years) the several states and territories in which they are 
ago, with millions of public money in their keeping, | situated, thirty nine millions one hundred and five 
the government was brought almost to bankruptcy, | thousand five hundred and seventy seven acres have 
and the public credit seriously impaired, because of | been in the market, subject to entry more than twen- 
their imability or indisposition to pay, on demand, to| ty years; forty nine millions six hundred and thirty 
the pub ic creditors, in the only currency recognized | eight thousand six hundred and forty four acres for 
by the constitution. Their failure occurred in a pe-| more than fifteen years; seventy three millions sev- 
riod of peace, and great inconvenience aud loss were | enty four thousand and six hundred acres for more 
sufferred by the public from it. Had the country ‘than ten years; and one tiundred and six millions one 
been involved in a foreign war, that inconvenience | hundred and seventy six thousand nine hundred and 
and loss would have been much greater, and might |sixty one acres for more than five years. Much the 


| cents—the income being less than one-fourth of the ex 
penses. ‘T'o this pecuniary loss may be added the injury 
sustained by the public in consequence of the destruc 


tion of timber, and the careless and wasteful manner of 


working the mines. The system has given rise to much 
litigation between the United States and the individual 
| citizens, producing irritation and excitement in the mM 
'nera! region, and involving the government in heavy ad: 
ditional expenditures. Li is believed that similar lesseé 
and embarrassments will continue to occur, while the 
present system of leasing these lands remains unchang 
ed. These lands are now under the superintendence 
and care of the war departineni, with the ordinary dl 
ties of which they have no proper or natural connexiol: 
I recommend the repeal of the present system, and that 
these lands be placed under the superintendence 4” 
management of the general land office, as other public 
lands, and be brought into market and sold upon sue 
‘erms as congress in their wisdom may prescribe, reser” 
ing to the government an equitable per centage ot ! 
gris3 amon it of mineral product, and thatthe pre-emp!'® 
principle be extended to resident miners and setilers 
on them, at the minimum price which may be establis 

































have resulted im extreme public calamity. The pub- 
lic money should not be mingled with the private 
funds of banks or individuals, or be used for private 
purposes. When itss placed in banks for sale keep- 
ing, it is in effect loaned to them without interest, 
and is loaned by them upon interest to tae borrow- 
ers from them. The public money is converted into 
banking capital, and is used and loaned out for the 
private profit of bank stockholders; and when calied 
for, (as was the ease in 1837.) it may be in the poc k- 
ets of the borrowers from the banks, instead of be- 
ing in the public treasury contemplated by the con- 
stitution. The framers of the constitution could 


largest portion of these lands will continue to be un- 
saleable at the minimum price at which they are 
permitted to be sold, so long as large territories of 
lands from which the more valuable portions have 
not been selected, are annually brought into market 
by the government, Wath the view to the sale and 
settlement of these inferior lands, I recommend that 
the price be graduated and reduced below the pre- 
sent winimum rate, confining the sales at the reduc 
ed prices for a limited term to one dotlar per acre, 
and afier the expiration of that period for a second 
and third term to lower rates; a large portion of 
‘these lands would be purchased, and many worthy 








ed by congress. 


[THE U. Ss. ARMY.) 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the secrettl] 
of war, for information respecting the present situall” 
of the army. and its operations during the past yeat) os 
state of our defences; the condition of the public wor 
and our relatioas with the various Indian tribes paler 
our limits or upon our borders. I invite your atrenit: 
to the suggestions contained in that report, in relation 
these prominent objects of national interest. 

W wen orders were given during the past summer © 
coneeutrating a military force on the western frontiel | 
[exas, our troops were widely dispersed, and in &m 
detachments, occupying posts remote from each n* 
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©. to Mie army itself. To be in strength to protect and de- 
Uni. My the people and territory of Texas, in the event Mexi- 
| pub. snould commence hostilities, or invade her territories 
;a large army, which she threatened, I authorized 


Atio 
a aneral assigned to the command of the army ot oc- 
gion to make requisitions for additional forees from 
rant eral of the states nearest the ‘Texan territory, and 


ita ch could most expeditiously furnish them, if, in his 
~° Mi. ion, a larger force than that under his command, 


ould orumpt and expedi ious manner in whics an army, ‘propriations have heen made, and annually expended, 
pacing More than half our peace establishment, was | for the gradual increase of our naval forces. ' 
. yn together On an emergency so sudden, reflects our navy performs the important duty of protecting our 
their eredit on the officers who were intrusted with the | commerce; and, in the event of war, will be, as it has 
j ation of these orders, as well as upon the discipline | been, a most efficient means of defence. 


The successful use of steain navigation on the ocean 
has been followed by the introduction of war steamers 








_ —_ —~--- 


[ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS ] 

With the growth ot our country, the public bnsiness 
which devolves on the heads of the several executive 
ceparments has greatly inereased. In some respects, 
the distribution of dunes among them seems to be in- 
conyruous, and many of these might be transterred froin 
one to another with advantage to the public interests. A 











in great and increasing numbers into the navies of the 
principal maritime powers of the world. A due regard 
to our Ow: safety and toan efficient profectioa to our 
large and increasing commerce uemands a corresponding 
increase on our part. No country has greater faciiies 
for the construction of vessels of this description than 
ours. or can promise itself greater advantages from their 
employment. ‘They are admirably adapted to the pro- 
tection of our commerce, to the rapid transmission of 
intellivence, and to the coast defence. In pursuance of 
the wise policy of a gradnal increase of our navy, large 
supplies of live oak timber, and other materials for ship 
building, have been collected, and are now under shelter 
and in a state of good preservation, while iron s'eaiers 
can be built with great facility in various parts of the 
Union. The nse of iron as a material, especially in the 
construction of steamers, which can enter with siufety 
many of the harbors along our coast now inaccessible to 
vessels of greater draught, and the practicability of con- 
structing them in the interior, strongly recommends that 
liberal appropriations should be made for this important 
object. Whatever may have been our policy in the ear- 
lier stages of the government, when the nation was in 
its infancy, our shipping interests and commerce com- 
paratively small, our resources limited, our popniation 
sparse and scarcely extending beyond the limits of the 
original thirteen States, that policy musi be essentially 





nie jthe auxillary aid which, under iike circumstances, 
ne of jae authorized to receive from Texas, should be re- 
iat in fqggeed, The contingency upon which the exercise or 
other fa authority depended, has not occurred. The circum- 
when jgences under which two companies of state artillery 
than nthe city of New Orleans were sent to Texas, and 
ettlers gugsiered into the service of the United States, are fully 
Wy te yd in the report of the secretary of war. I recom- 
telus sd to congress that provision be made for the pay- 
ne of tof these troops, as well as a small number of Tex- 
iy to jprolunteers, whom the commanding general thought 
tnipete agneceseary (0 receive or muster into our service. 
met. Iagpuring t e last summer, the first regiment of dragoons 
latory magede extensive excursions through the Indian country on 
ng the borders, a part of them advancing nearly to the pos 
‘ice of Mgsions of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the north, and 
rover, agit a8 far as the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
o pay, gape the head waters of the tributary streams of the Colo- 
to the gaquoof the West. The exhibition of this military force 
nce of qgpong the Indian tribes in those distant regions, and the 
e wil. acils held with them by the commanders’of the expe- 
wiva- ‘ ° ° 
hy pa raining them from hostilities among themselves, and 
wranis qqgentaining friendly relations between them and the U: 
them, ape? States. An interesting account of one of these | greatly extended. 
pid ex. gapeusions accompanies tne report of the Secretary of 


















opula. gaevet Captain Fremoat, of the corps of topographical 


e men 


f their qe country west of the Mississippi, and beyond the 
vhere. Macky Mountains. ‘I'wo expediiions have already been 
uld be qgpuzht to a close, and the reports of that scientific and 
red, at Iagerprising officer have furnished much interesting and 
tumble Mgmuable information. He is now engaged ina third ex- 


ition; but it is not expected that this arduous service 


Wih : 
lbe completed in season to enable me to communi- 


Ictiong , 

» laws Mame the result to Congress at the present session. 

licy of [INDIAN DEPARTMENT. | 

to ‘bee MM Our relations with the Indian tribes are of a favorable 
pubic MiMaracter. The policy of removing them to a country 


gineers, has been emploved since 1842 in exploring | 


signed for their permanent residence, west of the Mis- | 


different now that we have grown from three to ‘nore 


ions, it is believed, will have a salutary influence in | than twenty millons of people.—that our commeree, | 
| carried in our own ships, is toumd in every sea, and that 


our territorial boundaries and settlements bave been so 
Neither our commierce. nor our long 
line of cuast on the ocean and on the lakes, can be suc- 


at. Under the direction of the War Department, | cessfully defended against foreign aggression oy means 


of forufieations alone. ‘hese are essential at tnportant 
commercial and military points, but our chief reliance 
for this object must be on a well-organized efficient navy. 
The benefits resulting from such a navy are not contined 
tothe Atlantic states, 
which seek a market abroad, are directly dependent on 
the safety and freedom of our commerce. The occupa- 
tion of the Balize below New Orleans by a hostile force 
would embarrass, if not stagnate, the whole export trade 
ot the Mississippi, and affect the value of the oagricultur- 
ul products of the entire valley of that mighty river 
| und its tributaries. 
| Tt has never been our policy to maintain large stand- 
| ing armies in time of peace. They are contrary to the 
| genius of our free institutions. would impose heavy bur- 





The productions of the interior 


more auspicious time for the consideration of this sub- 
it ct by congress, with a view to system in the organiza: 
ition of the several de partments, and a more appropria e 
| division of the public business, will net prubably oc- 
} cur. 
| ‘he most important du ies of the state departinent re- 
‘late to our toreign affairs. ty the great enlargement of 
the fainiiy of nations, the increase of our commerce, and 
ithe corresponding extensicn of our consular system, the 
| business of this department has been greatly iaecrensed. 
| [nits present organization. many dunes of a domestic 
|nature, and consisting of details, are devolved on tiie se- 
/cretary of state, which do not appropriately be ony to 
the foreign departinent of the government, aad tnay pro- 
|perly be transferred to some other department. One of 
| these grows out ot tbe present staie of the law concern- 
fing the pateat office, which, a few years since, was a 
subordinate cl rkship, bur has become a disiinct bureau 
of g eat importance. With an excellent tuteroal orga- 
nization. itis suil comnected with the state department. 
In the transaction of its business, questions of much im- 
portance to Inventors, and to the community, frequen ly 
; arise, which, by existing laws, are referred tor decisioa 
to a board, of which the secretary of state isa member. 
| These questions are legal, and the connection which 
| now exists between the state depar:ment and the patent 
office, may, with great propriety and advantage, be 
transferred to the aitorney ge veral. ; 
[ATTORNEY GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. } 
Is his last anaual message tu cougress, Mr. Madison 
invi'ed attention tv a proper provision for the atiorney 
general as an “‘importan! improvement in the executive 
establishment.” {his recommendation was repeated by 
some Of his successors ‘The official du ies of the attor- 
ney general have been much increased within a few 
years, ard his office hus vecome one of gieat impor: 
tance. His duties rmav be stil further increased wiih 
advantage to the pablic toterests. Asan executive of- 
ficer, his residence and constant atiention at the seat of 


government are requirea. Legal questions involving ine 
portant principles. and large amounts of public money, 
are constantly referred to hun by te president aiid exe- 
cutive departments for his examination and decision. 
‘The pubke business under hls official management be- 
fore the judiciary has been so augmented by the exten- 
sion of our territory, and the acts of congress authoriz- 
ing suits agatust the United States for lar-e bodies of 
valuable public lands as vreatiy to increase his labors 
and responsibilities. I therefore recommend that the at- 


















































ippi and without the limits of the organized States | 










| dens on the people, and be dangerous to public liberty. | torney general be placed on the -ame fouting with th 


































lands of ged Territories, is beter appreciated by them than it was | O f d def ie ail nian! 
fective, ageW years ago; while education is now attended to, and | b ur Fe: ¥ nce FOF Pe aan aald; c “aha wih hae mn ade. jheads of the other executive departinents, with such 
s, sup-(me habits of civilized life are gaining ground among | thas. y 3, vs = ioe: aye ei i ; rr maak with subordinate officers, provided by law for his department, 
s 2 > ’ . 6 
een ree imm. aa oe a pes yn pe ahem y in agg > du te as may be required to discharge the additional due 
n have Me Setious difficulties of long standing continue to distract | Bacnty, at the call of their country, to ler Gdlence.—~ | which lave been or inay be devolved upon him. 
t. The fle several parties into which the Cherokees are unhap- | This description of force, however, cannot defend vur [DISTRICT OF COLU 
May divid i. ofhiris. oF the wie to adjust |C028t, harbors, and inland seas, nor protect our com- ‘ T OF COLUMBIA) was 

ily une } ed. 1e efforts Oo e government to adjust ry a.) Congress possess the power vt exclusive legislation 
“to thee difficulues between them have heretofore proved un- {Merce on the ocean or the lakes. ‘I'bese must be pro- | over the District of Columbia; and I cor a ine 
, if con mpecessful; and there remains no probability that this de- tected by our navy. , tereste of its inhabitants “m une fa apart ee oo 
Ity be fimtble object can be accomplished without the aid of Considering an increased naval force, and especially Tne people ot this distri 4 i ets Grin of 
ting wfmmther legislation by conuress. I will, at an early pe- | f steam vessels, corresponding with our growth and im. | Pe pg ty fe d > Sirs haves Oo legislative OD miy 
by them of your session, present the subject for your con- | POftance as a nation, and proportioned to the increased | their own, and must confide ‘heir local as well as their 

y ‘s » prese subject aj een j rof oth tions, of vastim- | g¢"eral interests to representatives in wh ose election th: y 
J 1844, eration, accompanied with an exposition of the com- | #%¢ Increasing naval power Of other nations, OF vasiin- | 

44, mee’ ! X posit ine ts ds 0 tety. and the great and erow- | Mave no voice, and over whose official conduct they 

during Mtin's and claims of the several parties into which the | POrance as legards our salety, and the great ¢ 8 !have.no control. Each member of tk tional legiel 
ndcnis Amt is divided, with a view to the adoption of such | !"g interests to be protected by it, I recommend the sub- | Rin ypage 2 onagg self OFS, SRO, | HSONE! CPR e- 
sity safer ures by congress as may enable the executive to |Ject to the favorable consideration of congress. ab vo rs pais “td ge 3 as their samyedia € repre- 
nity = Us g we sentative, and shot e the mor vu give allen- 
eleven justice to them respectively, aud to put an end, if pos- * [POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAGE.} dance to the r interests and annie ‘ieouiibe - ; pn 
the exfmm@’®, to the dissensions which have Jong prevailed, and The report of the Postmaster General herewith com- spousible io them. T mepastnaad thas a liberal ei nt 
e injury il prevail, among them. municated, contains a deiailed statement of the opera- | eous spirit may characterize your measures in Mat of 
destruc: [THE U s. NaAvy.] tions of his department during the past year. It will be ; ® piie deag. ahaa ay 
estr 3. j ~ . to them. I shall be ever disposed to show a proper re- 
nner off™m!tefer you to the report of tle secretary of the navy | seen that the income froin postages will fa'l short of the | gard for their wishes, and, within constiutional limits 
v much fmt he present condition of that branch of the national | expenditures for the year between one and two millions | gyal at all times cheerfully co-operate with you for the 
jividualfi@lence; and for grave suggestions, having fur their ob. | of dollars. This deficiency has been caused by the re- | pdyancement of their pollens 
the mi-fameet the increase of its efficiency, and a greater economy | duction of the rates of postage, which was made by the ro : 
avy ad-fel8 management. During the past year the officers | act of the third of March last. No principle has been [ at (GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON: , 
> Jossed iM imen have perform od ther duty in a satisfactory more generally acquiesced in by the people than that this . user it ina of a be deemed inapvropriate to the oc- 
vile tefmenoer, The orders which have been given, have been | depariment should sustain itself by limiting its expendi- | ¢*S!00 for me (o well for a moment on the memory of 































schang: Mmmeecuted with promptness and fidelity. A larger force 
»ndence fn has often formed one squadron under our fag was 
ary du Miedily concentrated in the Gulf of Mexico, and, appar- 
nexion fly, without unusual effort. It is especially to be ob- 
nd thatgived, that, notwithstanding the union of so considera- 
ce on a force, no act was committed that even the jealousy 
+ publi an irritated power could construe as an act of aggres- 
ym SuCMOn; and that ihe conmmander of the eqnadron, and his 
, reseIVRMcers, in strict conformiy with their instructions, hold- 
Of ARES themselves ever ready for the must active duty, have 
emmptOlltieved the still purer glory of contributing to the pre- 
tlers 'MMRVation of peace. It is believed ‘hat at all our foreign 
stablis- tions the honor of our flag has been maintained, and 





al, generally, our ships of war have been disiinguished 
their good discipline and order. I am happy to add, 






ocretat) Mm" the display of maritime force which wasrequired by 
rua’ events of the summer, has been made wholly within 
ear; (heme Usual anpropriations for the service ef the year, so 
» works MP" No additional appropriations are required. 





i€ commerce of he United States, and with it the 
AVizating interest, have steadily increased since the or- 
‘nization of our government, until, it is believed, we 
how secon. to but one power in the world, and at 


wrth 
trenton 
ation \d 


















mer fMM distant day we shall probably be inferior 0 none.— 
ater “MBSPosed ag ey must be, it has been a wise policy to 
nn smilm@ord to these important interests protection with our 
, orhal BPS of war, distributed in the great highways. of trade 


"Oushout the world. For more than thirty years ap- 








tures to its income. Congress has never sought to make 
it a source of revenue for general purposes, except for a 
short period during the last war with Great Britain, nor 
should it ever become a charge on the gencral treasury. 
If Congress shall adhere to this principle, as I think they 
ought, it will be necessary either to curtail the present 
mail service, so as to reduce the expenditures, or so to 
modify the act of the third of March last as to im- 
prove its revenue. 

‘lhe extension of the mail service, and the additiona’ 
facilities which will be demanded by the rapid ex:ensivn 
and increase of population on our western frontier, will 
not admit of such curtailme:mt as will materia!ly reduce 
the present expenditures. In the adjustment of the ta 
riff of postages the interesis of the people demand, that 
the lowest rates be adopted which will produce the ne 
cessary revenue to meet the expenditures of the depart: 
ment. L invite the attention of congress to the sugges 
tions of the postmaster general on this subject, under the 
belief that such a modification of the late law may be 
made as will yield sufficient revenue without further 
calls on the treasury, and with very litle change in the 
present rates of postage. 

Proper measures have been taken, in pursnance of the 
act of the third of Marca last, for the establishment of 
lines of mail steamers between this and foreign coun- 
tries, The importance of this service commends itsel! 
sirongly tu favorable consideration. 








the most eminent ciuzen of our country, who, during the 
summer that is gone by, has descended to the oumb. The 
enjoyment of contemplating, at the advanced age of 
near four score years, the happy condition of his coun- 
try, cheered the last hours of Andrew Jackson, who de- 
parted this life in te tranquil hupe of a blessed immor- 
tality. His death was happy, as his life had been emt- 
nently useful. He had an unfaltering cou fidence in the 
virtue and capacity of the people, and in the permanence 
of that free governinent which he had largely contribu 

ied to establish and defend. His great deeds had se- 
cured fo hin the affections of his fellow citizens, and_ it 
was his happiness to wituess the growth ana glory of his 
country which he loved so well. 


He departed amidst the benedictivns of millions of 
freemen, ‘T'he nation paid its tribute to his memory at 
his tomb. Coming generations will learn from his exam- 
vole the love of country and the rights of man. La tis 
language on a similar occasion to the present, “1 now 
commend you, fellow-citizens, to the guidance of Al. 
mighty God, with a full rehance on His merciful provi- 
dence for the maintenance of our free instilutions; and 
with an earnest! supplication, that whatever errors it may 
be my lor to commit in discharging the arduous duties 
which have devolved on me, they will find a remedy in” 
the harmony and wisdom of your counsels.” 

JAMES K. POLK. 


Washmngion, December, 2, 1845. 
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‘nt Prestpent’s iWessace. Seldom, itev , thy: 
a uslex abit of our national affairs, and the prosiiesi'ts 
rcournendationsin relation to those affairs, joo xed for 
with more anxiety than upon the present oceasion.— 
Phe niembers of congress .v e@  beeo ning prompti- 
tude. Of the senators thiny seven answered at roll 
call, the first hour of the session. And of the 224 re- 
prese::tatives, 212 a s-+ered to heir names. ‘The do- 





minenot party, upon  hieh so much respunsibility now 
rests, were prom] “sme their duvies. Some divi- | 
sien of course ©X,*1: ir preliminary meeting. A) 
proposition was made io acopt tie twothirds rule in 
chousing candidates for officers of the jouse, but it was | 
voted down. “Phe caucus agreed upon their men, and | 
no cifienl tes imer upied the iuimediate organization. | 
A joint comunittee apprised the presiuent that congress | 
Wasi) ses-iou, and at one o'clock oa Tuesday, bis an- | 
Dual taessage was dehvered It oecupied the clerks} 
nearly tv is to read 115.000 copies with, and! 
20 G00 without the accompanying documents, | 
were, vv apolicatian of the previous question, ordered 
to be prin lhe senate ordered the usual number | 
of copies, end on iietion ef Mle. ALLEN, 25,000 addi- | 
tonal copics of tat part of ihe inessaye which relies | 
t’ Ore. on, were ordered. 


Arrangements had been made as u-ual for rapid traus- 
mission of the Message in all directions. Copies had | 
been furwarded io Pust Master Bucwanan, at Baltimere, | 
with insirnctions to stipply editors toerewith so soon as 
the te‘egraph annouiced the delivery of the e pies in 
congress Ti was therefore in the hands of the compo. 
sitors 111 Balumore within a few minwes after it reached 
the speakers desk ai the capital. Printed copics were 
in the meawime on their way by an express car which 
reuched the outer Pratt street depot in fit y erst min 
ules fron: the depot at Washington. “Chose designed 
for Bakimore were hurried to the pos! offve, and thou- 
sands of Baltimeoreans had given the message a hasty! 
porasal, ': tore the clerks of either house of congress had 
coneluled reading the official copies. 


A signi from the marine telegraph on 


Federal Hill, | 


apprised the ayents at the Canton de pot, east of the CY, | 
of the arrivel of the message. An expres; gig dashed | 
through the cy with the printed copies { for the | 
north and e The veluicle was wrecke: in its haste, 
but the driver, ‘net having time to: be hurt’? sprung upon 
the horse wil the bag of messages, flung it iote the lo | 
comouve. Which was in waiting, sleant up, aid away 


they weit, al fifteen minwes before two o'clock. At) 
fitieca minutes past cine the saiwe eveuiig, the message | 
reached New York. 


The inessage reached Bosion on Weduesday about | 
eleven: Gcloek—tweuly-two hours after it was sent to! 
COonecress., 

Three packet ships were detained at New York fir’ 
the purpose of carrying oul cupies of the message to | 
Europe—one for London, one for Liverpoo!, and ove tor | 
Havre. ‘They ali proceeded to sea immediately. The 
Briianuia steamer which was to have jeft Boston on 
Monday, was detained by the weather until ‘Tuesday, 
but left before the message reached Boston. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
American writes; “The remarks of the Courier des 
Etats Unis, (the urgan of the Frenci interests here) on 
the message, are peculiar. After expressing its gratified 
astunishinenut at the courteous and polished tone of the 
document—while only barbaric eccentricities had been 
Jooked for—it pronounces it one vf the most startling 
and menacing papers which has emanated from the 
White House tur many years, and seems to think that 
unless congress retract froin the audacious pretensions 
of Mr. Pols, Europe and America must inevitably be 
involved in a war. Many quidnunes here gossip in 
the same way, and you fiave itall for exactly what it is 
worth.” 

Since placing our hasty remarks on a part of the mes- 
Sage in type, We have recived by mail, pipers from New 
York, Washingion, &c, with remarks upon the 
the message. ‘Ihe outlines of its contents had been 
foreshadowed by the lever writers, and no material 
movement in stocks, exchanges, insurance, or prices of 
produce, tullowed its publication. ‘The New Yorkers 
evidently beieve that a war with Eaglaiad is very re- 
mote, the message notwithstanding. 

The National Intelligencer of the 6ih, in a long lead- 
ing editorial, commenting upon the editurial in the Coa- 
stitvtion vf the Sth, an administration journal in the 
confidence of the executive, arrives at the couclusion, 
that our executive place their depende:ce for the pre- 
servation of peace with England, upon a> negutiation 
through Mr. McLane, our minister at London, who nay 
possibly, itis thought, inuuce the Briush goveriment to 
disavow the rejection by Mr. Pakenham of Mr. Polk’s 
proposition to divide the territury by the 49° of littude, 
and to accept that line in preference to a wai;—nous 
verrons, 


The message itself will excuse us from attempting an 
abbreviation of tts contents. It will be seen tiat the pr: 
sident recommen:!s a repeal of the existing TARIFF, and 
the substitution of a revenue tariff, limiting duties not t 
exceed twenty per cent, and discriminating by reduc: 
tions below that rate, and also, tw abolisi the miuimun 
valuation, 


The SUB-TREASURY is wormly nreed, under the new 


the New York and Pennsylvania canals. The merry 


| November, and on the 28th, ice breakers were empluy- 


‘loaded down with flour, in tow. 





appellation of CONSTITUTIONAL TREASURY. 





The British will have powerful inducements to conci- 

te orth the United States in the renewed’ prospect 
Which the pre-ideut’s message holcg out to them, ofa re- 
pealof our protective tariff, and a consequent triumph 
over the manufaetring interests of tive. Union—whether 
Mr. MeLine has been entrusted with instructions which 
will bring our tariff of duties as well as other commer- 
cial interests into the negotiation, with a view of making 
treaty stipulations of vast value to G eat Britain, as a 
further consideration, we shal! learn in due season. 


Business circLes. Winter came on unmistakeablys 
this year, In accordance with the seasons as set down in 
the almanacks. A more agreeable, way, delightiul Oc- 
tober aid November was never enjoyed in this climate. 
The tobaceo, cotton, and sugar planters, have had all 
their hearts could wish, for securing their respective 
crops, so dependent as those crops in a considerable de 
gree are upon favorable weather in the fall, and no frusi 
to prevent securing what reinains till Jatein the field.— 
We rejvice to learn that this favor nas been duly im- 
proved, and that the cotton and sugar crops especrilly, 
have been inereased by this fortunate course of weather. 


O.J winter arrived, however, in due season. ‘T'he 
first of December found the Alieghany mountains cov: r- 
ed tothe depth of eighteen inches with snow, and the 
mais from the Ohio delayed by its accumulation. The 
last two nights of November closed the navigation of 


sleigh bells are heard over most of the region north of 
Mason & Dixon's line. South of that, on the seaboard, 
it rained powerfully on the Ist December. A norith- 
wester Cleared away the clouds that evening, and we 
have bad capital skatingever since. A few more such 
keen nights as the two last, will set the ice cutters at 
work providiig for next August. Ice was formed 14 
iich tick in Buffalo harbor on the night of the 27th 


ed at Rochester and Albany to enable vessels to get into 
winter berths. Immense flutillas of flour were t:wed 
down the Hudson by steamboais, through floating ice. 
Several of the steamboats besides having their decks 
piled with flour, some wiih over a thousand barrels, had 
from twenty to thirty canal boats and other floaila 


MonEY MARKET. At Bosion, money is abundant for 
the business demands. At New York and Philadelphia 
rates of discount are rather below what they were a} 
fortuight ago. At Baltimore money is in more demand. | 


ExcHAnGe feels the influence of an altered tide. Spe 
cie, tisiead of going out may be looked for e ming home 
again, provided the proposed modification in the tariff dovs 
nol arrestit, aud check the advantage which we now have. 
New York bills on London are quored at $$ and at 
New Orleans, on the 24:h ult., sterling bills on Londun 
are quoted at 63 a 745 on France 5f, 333. 


Fiour TRADE. A statement of the extent of the flour 
trade of the New York canal this season shows that the 
quantity of flour reveived at tide water was 2,452,527 
bbis.; and of wheat, 1,604,112 bushels. Reducing the 
wheat into flour, at the rate of five bushels to tho barrel, 
the aggregate for the present year is 2,893,339 barrels, | 
being an Increase over the receipts of 1844, of 328,695 | 
barrels. The value of the receipts of the present year, 
esttinating the flour at $5 50 per bbl. is $15,418,419— 
—being an increase in value over the receipts of 1344, 
(when flour was estimated at $4 50 per bbl.) of $4, 
252,476. 

The exportation of breadstuffs from New York to 
Eugland gives ample and profitavle employment to the 
packet aud transient shipping. ‘The Herald, after stat- 
ing the cargoes of eight ships now loading with flour, 
wheat. &c. says— 

“In addition to these, several of the Liverpool and 
London packets are engaged ahead. The Liverpvol 
packet of the 16th December has been engaged for a 
cargo of bieadstuffs, and every transieut ship raung A 
No. 1, finds plenty of freight. ‘Ine Richard Andersen, 
for Liverpool, has a freight list of £1,850, and the list of 
the Rescius, for Liverpovl, cannot be much less than 
£2,500. ‘I'his is rather more profitable than the freight 
this way, or upon the import cargoes from Great Bri- 
tan. ‘The Liverpool packet ship Henry Clay arrived on 
Wednesday last, with a freight listot only £400. At 
this rate, our trade with Great Britain musi create a very 
large balance in vur favor, and give us a large importa- 
tion of specie.” 


‘The inspections this week at Baltimore comprise 20,” 
365 bbls. and 870 half bbls. 


Prices declined during the week to $6 a 6 25, 


Sovrnern crops. ‘The New Orleans Bulletin of the 
22 ult. says— 

“We learn with great satisfaction from every ection, 
sot ouly of this, but the neighboring states, of the con- 
unued favora le weather for the crops now tn progress 
of gathering. ‘The cotton planters have been peculiarly 
tavored. ‘I'he sugar crop, generally, is much behind the 
last season, Out our planters are now fully under way in 
every section of the state. 


NavaL. The United States frigate Potomac, Captain 
Gwinn, and the United States steamer Princeton, Cor- 
mander agile. arrived at Norfolk on Wednesday night 
trom Pensacola. 


Detroit: Michigan, has now a population of nearly 
13.000. Four thowsand increase since the census of 


————_ 
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Orxcon.—Dr. Elijah White, sub-agent of Indian Af 

fairs for the Territory of Oregon, accompanied },- 
Messrs. Chapman, Brown. and Sexton. citizens of Wij 

mette, left the beach of the Pacific on the 20th J uly id 
arrived at Independance, Missouri, on the 15th 'N, 

108 davs, travel. , 
On the Ist of September, they met the emigratin, 
companies of Messrs Barlow, Knighton and MeJ) sy4},) 
comprising 890 souls and 87 wagons, on Burnt river 
within 350 miles of their destination. all in. good healip 
and spirits. At different peints, for 150 miles. they ‘met 
others companies, the last of which was the St. Josenhyg 
Company on Snake river. On the 31s¢ October, they 
fell in with a party of Pawness, who took them pris jy. 


ers, carried them to their village, robbed them of :\!] theip 


clothing, ammunition, flin'-!ock arms, and nearly 3}! the 
leters entrusied to them. And not only this, bat they 
greatly abused Dr. White by personal vivlence, b ati, 
and otherwise maltreating him. r 
From the time the Pawnees turned then advif, uy) 
the 13t0 of November. turned them adrift, until the 13h 
of November. they subsisted priacipally on raw cory 
which answered the two-fold parpose of preservin. |if, 
and imparting their health, by souring o> their stom veh. 
but on the latter date they reached the house of My 


Charles Fish, about 30 miles from the United States 


boundary where for the first time they rece ved palata. 
ble and grateful refreshments, and the most hospitable 
treatinent. 


The Doctor left Watlamet'e coiony in_a flonrishing 


state; and expresses the opinion that the Oregon Ter¢. 
tory is destined to become great in agriculiure, science, 


and the arts. By a daily computation of their travels, 
they make the distance from Oregon City to Indepen. 


dence 2025 miles. Thus: 


Oregon City to Fort Hall, 800 miles, 
From Fort Hal! to Green River, _ 195 
From Green River to Fort Laramie, 400 * 
From Fort Laramie to Independence, 630 “ 
2025 


Dr. Whi'e brought on a petition from the Legislature, 
in session at Oregon Ci'v, asking Conyress for an exten. 
tion of the laws of the Union for their protection. He 
estimates the Americans now there, at 8000, 


We have accounts also from Oregon to the 28th July, 
by the Hudson Bay Companys’ barque Cowlitz. at Ho. 
nolulu. They state that the Americans have full posses. 
sion of the territory South of the Columbia, and have 
instituted a government of their own, similar to that of 
Lowa. ‘The Hudson Bay Comminvy favor Independance, 
and parties on that qustion are so say their accounts, 
nearly ballanced on that question—some of the Ameri: 
eans betng also for an Independant Government. Crops 
were abundant—T wo packets run from Oregon to the 
Sandwich Islands, but they will not be adequate to the 
demand for freight when the crop is ready for market. 
‘The newspaper press shipped from New York for Ore: 
gon, had reached Honolulu, on its way. 


Tue Mormovs. An erira of the Nauvoo Neighbor, 
dated the 15th ult., gives accounts of the “murde:” of 
another of the “saints.” and additional burnings They 
beg pi'eously to be allowed to depart without farther 
molestation. They have sold nearly all their lands and | 
effects in the southern part of their settlements, and bez | 
purchasers to come on for the residue, offering greathar-  § 
gains. ‘They state that about 2,500 wagons are prepar- 
ing for the Exodus in the spring. 


Tuincs Look BLUE. Even the Parisian fashions have 
iurned blae The rage for rainbow colors has suddenly 
subsided. and nut a shade is to be seen but deep sky 
blue. Blue bonnets, blue gloves, blue gowns, blue 
shawls, blue boots, and blue noses—blue allover. ‘‘As 


. . . 4 } 
Washington elegants will only tals — e trouble to make 


go to sleep every night with the comfortine assurai 
that they are in the dernieres modes de Paris.’ 


Vireinta U. S. Senator. The legislature of Vi 
ginta which assembled on the Ist inst., at Richmo ¢, 
proceeded on the 3d inst. to ballot for a senator to suc- 
ceed Mr. Rives whose term expired on the 4th of March 
last. ‘I'he first ballot resulted as fullows:—For Isaac 5. 
PennyBacKER 110; Rives 40; Southall 3, Sanmers 2; 
Janney 2; Robert E Scot 1; James MeDowell 3; 
Leigh 1; Bots 1. 


Tospacco. The season for shipping ,has passed.—ol 
course. Litle will be doing with this article until the new 
crop begins to reach market. The inspections of 'e 
week at Baltimore comprise 563 Maryland, 144 Ohio. !! 
Kentucky, and 1 Virginia—total 719 nhds. Prices 8 
tionary. 


WasuinG macuine. A new machine has been 
invented in Providence, R. 1., for washing colored 
prints, which does the work of three of the old kind; 
that is, 1,400 pieces per day; also another for stamp 


ing six colors upon prints at the same time. he 
former machine has three cylinders, one of -. 
an 


paratively small size, immersed in the waler, 
two larger ones above. The pieces of cloth belng 
lied toycther, pass under the one in the water a 
then upward between the two above, by which a 
water is pressed out, and afterwar s around a 
small cylinder to be Rede 


azaiu * ety toius maki 
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twenty revolutions, which cleanse then thoroug!il) 
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